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A steel train plus a service equal to that 
found in the great metropolitan hotels. 


Luxurious up-to-the-minute Pullman sleeping car accommo- 
dations. The perfection of dining car service. Unceas- 
ing attention for the comfort and pleasure of patrons. 


For tickets, reservations and full information call at or phone 
~ySt. Louis City Ticket Office—318 N. B’way. 
Main 1000 Phones Central 6001 
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Still Hope for Peace 


By William Marion Reedy 
N° need yet to despair of peace between the 


nations at war. 

The President’s peace note is not yet an- 
swered—by those to whom it really was addressed : 
the peoples of the warring governments. It told 
them that they should ask what they are fighting 
for. They will ask and the governments will not 
be able to put them off with rhetorical buncombe. 

The President wrote to start a peace fire behind 
the armies and the fire will be, if it be not already 
started. : 

Some people think Germany has set herself right 
in the moral judgment of the world by suggesting 
The Allies’ answer still keeps 


peace. Not quite. 
her in the wrong. That answer is “Belgium!” Bel- 
gium’s peace was guaranteed by treaty. Germany 


said the treaty was “a scrap of paper.” What are 
the mere word guarantees of such a power worth? 

But the Allies are not guiltless of the war. They 
covenanted to strangle Germany. She was told she 
should not build a navy. She was warned against 
colonial expansion. Her error was in committing 
the crime against Belgium on the false theory that 


two wrongs make a right. The Anglo-Franco- 
Russian entente was the justification of military 
madness in Germany. The world does not forget 


that. 

30th sides made the war inevitable. Both sides 
And neither side can win save at such 
In that pause 


are wrong. 
a cost as may well give it pause. 
the people will think and their thought will issue in 
pressure for the ending of the war. 

I don’t see that democracy is going to benefit by 
smashing the Kaiser. A defeated Kaiser would be 
to Germany the hero of a lost though sacred cause. 
And no people want democracy handed to them, with 
restrictions, by conquerors. 

Democracy is not on the up-grade in Great Britain. 
Ireland doesn’t show it. The democratic programme 
set going before the war has gone to smash and the 
country at large drifts to dictatorships. Lloyd- 
George has put his land-taxation programme on the 
shelf, while everything else is taxed to exhaustion. 

I do not think that peace proceedings are ended, 
despite the declarations of the warring governments. 
The President’s note has started peace proceedings 
among the people and the people will be served, 
when they will, even in autocracies. 

Very soon at the Hague, or in Berne or Madrid, 
polished gentlemen of evident distinction and some- 
what incognito will be meeting quite informally and 
as representatives, without credentials, of various 
belligerents, will begin to talk in concentrically cen- 
tripetal circles about peace. Each one of them will 
be liable at any time to repudiation by the govern- 
ment at home. Each one will throw off suggestions 
not at all official, oh no, about peace, and these will 
be met by other suggestions, not at all binding on 
anybody. They will hint that this, that or the other 
might be done and they will duly report to Berlin 
and I%ondon, quite unofficially of course. They will 
conduct an intellectual poker-game, each estimating 
the value of the others’ hands. Maybe some man 
named Col. E. M. House will happen along at the 
Hague, or in Berne or in Madrid and join the group 
oh, quite accidentally. A Roman Catholic layman of 
distinction, unofficially but not uncordially identified 
with the Vatican, may turn up in the neighborhood 


and join the confabulation. They will thresh out all 
peace ideas and report back home, even while the 
governments back home thunder that there can be no 
peace save as terms imposed by a victor. And all 
the time the people behind the armies in the coun- 
tries at war will be wondering what they are fighting 
for. And their representatives will be asking un- 
pleasantly pacifist questions in Parliament, Chamber 
of Deputies, Reichstag and Duma. The people will 
be saying, “The President of the United States is 
right. Let us know why we fight and suffer. We 
didn’t start this war. We want to know why it 
must go on and why peace is rejected before its 
terms are outlined.” That kind of talk will force 
rulers to consider the reports of the suave, unofficial 
gentlemen who have been holding conversations at 
the Hague or Berne or Madrid. 

Neither group of belligerents can smash the other. 
The war holds forth no prospect of glorious victory 
for either side. Protracting the war will mean use- 
less, endlessly multiplied agonies. Whatever hate 
the people of the warring countries had for each 
other has died away. Even the men in the trenches, 
said a man in khaki in the House of Commons, the 
other day, are for peace. Even the German chancel- 
lor talks of the possibility of disarmament, but, of 
course, he does not mean German disarmament only. 
The Allies’ response to the tentative peace gen- 
eralizations of Germany is not a final rejection of 
peace. Those polished gentlemen at the Hague or 
Serne or Madrid will discuss purely hypothetical 
terms of peace and discover in some one set thereof 
the basis of an agreement. A growing popular peace 
the people ingeminated by the 
the belligerents will tend to 
then 


sentiment among 


President’s note to 
hasten an 
movements for peace will begin to blossom and the 
President or the Pope or King Alfonso having been 
tipped the wink, will, upon a carefully contrived 
occasion, propose a conference which will be agreed 
to, and then the unofficial conversations will issue in 


unofficial agreement, and official 


an official agreement of peace. 

Both sides have had more than enough of war. 
I don’t believe the President sent his note in the 
dark. I don’t believe that he expected other re- 
sponse than he But I do 
believe that his note was somehow invited with a 


will receive officially. 


suggestion not to take too seriously official replies 
but to look for its most desired effect among the 
people of all the nations. -The note was an appeal 
over the heads of rulers to the hearts and heads of 
democracies deceived to the verge of their own de- 
struction. The President is master of the situation. 
He has not been cozened by the Kaiser into inviting 
an affront. He has spoken the beginning of peace 
and spoken it not as a weakling but as the repre 
sentative of power unafraid of the 

halt on their progiess t it agimabic catas 
trophe. 

The warring woi 

ments have arrang.u to 
people whom the President has summoned to council. 


hecd him atter govern-— 
“save their faces” with the 


J ¢, ¢, J 
oe Me Oe Oe 


WouLp it were a man named otherwise than Bar- 
ney Baruch, a member of the Council of National 
Defense, who is charged with having speculated on 
inside information about the President’s peace note. 
If he did that he has given a weapon to the hand 
of every baiter of the race to which his name indi- 
cates he belongs. I don’t know anything about Mr. 
Barney Baruch, but if it is who 
accuses him, I believe him not guilty. 


Tom Lawson 














: Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


S} f ndid Pa Jeantry 
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OR the benefit of Mirror reade1 who care for 


drama and pageantry I feel called upon to 
advise them that they must not miss Sir Her 

bert Beerbohm Tree’s presentation of Shakespeare’s 
and Fletcher’s—“King Henry VIII’ if it comes 
within reaching distance of their habitat. I have 
never seen anything finer, upon the whole, in its 
kind. Sir Henry Irving was somewhat of a pro- 
ducer and an actor. As a producer Sir Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree has him beaten. It is impossible to 
compare the two men as actors on the strength of 
observation of one play and that not one in which 
the comparator has seen them both. “Henry VIII” 
as put on by Tree, is really regal. It is not over- 
orgulous, like the scenes of rivalry in splendor be- 
tween the French and Enelish described in the 
opening scene. It is true in that it is a bit heavy 
in its splendor. It is very English. But the effects 
are magnificent for all that. The scenes at Black- 
friar’s, at the Water Gate, in the palace, have the 
atmosphere of the “land of old and just renown.” 
Ancient London reeks through it all. It is doubtful 
if anyone who has seen this Tree production has 
ever experienced quite such effective illusion as to 
time and place. Before I forget it, let me say that 
the culminating scene, the coronation of Anne Bullen 
is a positively enchanting spectacle, a deeply moving 
one though there be little speech in it. The radiant 
beauty of the girl who is queened, her palpitant 
sweetness and simplicity, between delight and fright 
in her supreme hour, the dewiness of her freshness 
sct in the royal and ecclesiastical splendor are quite 
overwhelming upon those who have just ceased from 
contemplation of the end of poor, faithful Katharine. 
Miss Elsie Mackey plays Anne Bullen. There is not 
much playing to it, as ordinarily understood, but in 
another sense it is the very best kind of acting to 
produce big effects by quietness. Anne has but one 
good speech in the play ; the one about it’s being 
“better to be lowly born and range with humble 
dwellers in content than to be perked up in a glis- 
tering gricf and wear a golden sorrow.” In that 
scene, too, when //enry makes her Marchioness of 
Pembroke she portrays beautifully her delicious, 


girlish joy and dread of her good fortune. 


A magnanimous man is Sir Herbert Beerbohm 
Tree. Only such an one would give to an actor in 
his company the opportunity so splendidly accepted 
and mastered by Mr. Lyn Harding in the role of 
Henry Vill. Mr. Harding is Holbein’s portrait come 
to life, rubicund, eupeptic, blustrous, waddling, 
grunting, lascivious—but a king. The little red, fer- 
rety eyes of him, his impatience, his self-deceit that 
it is his conscience, not his incontinence, pricks him 
to the divorce of Autharine, his generosity so quickly 
turned to anger, his mighty rage against Buckingham, 
so different from his later scornful, contemptuous 
anger against the double-dealing of lWolsey, his 
breaking up of the trial and his manner more than 
his words indicative of his tierce animal desire for 


Anne, his tinal gloating from a place above, gloating 


only in teoks, upon Anne’s coronation—all these 
things make up a personilication of the very able 
but imperfectly monogamous “royal wild beast” as 
Dickens called him. We who have seen Lyn Harding 
have fixed forever in our minds that bluff King Hal 
who swung England over to the Reformation. Mr. 
Harding has made the part immortal in modern 
stage history and he won the heart in the moment 
when he was carried away in the trial scene by the 
memory of the goodness and truth of the queen he 
had come to cast off. But for the look in Wolsey’s 
eye, Henry had surely abandoned his purpose to wed 
the witching maid unto his wife. The role fills not 
only the beholder’s eye, but the mind as well, and 
truth to say, makes no slight assault upon the heart; 
there is such vibrant life and passion in it. It is 
glorious acting. While Henry is winning us we are 
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wondering how Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree as 
Wolsey is going to make any impression against 
such a stupendous foil. But he does it by being 
simply the crafty cardinal. He develops the charac- 
ter patiently by little strokes of art. He is always 
subtly building up the role to prepare us for the 
revelation that he speaks of Ego et Rex meus and 
aspires to the papal tiara and the fisherman’s ring. 
This “butcher’s brat” is the silken churchman, not 
innocent of generosities, and not wholly lost to his 
churchly ideals though almost won to the lure of 
satanic power. The intolerable hubris of him to- 
wards Buckingham, his feline purring about Kath- 
arine, his blended arrogance and humility towards 
the king, his final collapse into a noble ruin when 
he has delivered himself traitor into Henry's 
lands—these be things not to describe but to see as 
portrayed by Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree. The big 
soliloguy did not so much impress me as did his 
dignity under the taunts of his foes, his realization 
in a word and a gesture of the significance tran- 
scending his own fortunes of the elevation of 
Cranmer. “Had I but served my God with half 
the zeal I served my king’’—these were the words 
truly of an old man broken by the storms of state, 
an old man to be in a few hours so weak he cannot 
ride his own mule. I must confess Sir Herbert did 
not at any time strike me as being one addicted to 
kissing of the brown wench. If so it must have 
been long ago. No, he was the intellectual, the 
almost renaissance cardinal, who might have ordered 
his tomb at St. Praxeds much like Browning’s bish- 
op, the founder of Oxford and Ipswich, the man 
compact of nobility and meanness, greed and ideal- 
ism, described later in such admirable fairness of 
estimate to the dying Aatharine. He was crafty, 
intellectual wickedness, overborne and undone by his 
own chicane and the honest lubricity of the king. 
A finely physical Wolsey, but with mind dominant, 
and at the end overwhelmed by attrition if not 
quite by contrition. The key of Tree’s Wolsey 
is never too high; it is just enough elocutionary 
to comport with one accustomed to elaborate cere- 
monial. Wolsey is as silken scarlet as his gown 
and always the priest, with a faint flavor of the 
finely feminine, with hands now weaving benedic- 
tion, now with gestures like the flashing stroke of 
a tiger’s claw. <A big English contrast to the 
weazened little papal legate come to help Wolsey 
divorce Katharine, but not to marry Anne Bullen. 
Sir Herbert is not the Wolsey we learned by heart 
from McGuffey’s Sixth Reader and spauted at 
commencement. He is Will Shakespeare’s Wolsey, 
wily and yet not altogether unadmirable. 

Miss Edith Wynne Matthison is a sweet, sore- 
stricken Katharine, with a voice of golden chime in 
mournfulness—a voice that reminded me of Julia 
Marlowe’s—and with a fine lissomeness of middle 
age in her movements. She is deadly tense in 
her scorn of Wolsey and in her declaration of loy- 
alty to Henry, beautiful always in spirit as in face, 
and most queenly perhaps when she pleads for un- 
happy Buckingham, most romantically played by 
Mr. Henry Herbert. The farewell of Buckingham at 
the Water Gate is done with a sorrow in dignity 
that is not forgotten wholly in any of the great 
scenes after he has gone to the block. <A splendid 
piece of character work is Alice Augarde Butler’s 
Old Lady—an expurgated edition of Juliet’s nurse, 
—quirking and quidditying with Anne Bullen and 
intimating with some suspicion of lickerishness what 
is to come to Anne, and how much Anne wants it, 
though she profess all loyalty to the queen. A 
wise old lady, not far from wickedness, who’s, had 
her experience in court and, indeed, may have 
thought lang syne she might have been queen her- 
self not wholly of the left hand. 

One wished for more of the play at the end, 
though I’m sure anything, even the announcement 
of the birth of Elizabeth, prophesied as a gem to 
light the blessed isle earlier in the play, would have 
been anticlimacteric after the piercing beauty of the 
coronation scene. One felt, however, that the fair 


vestal throned in the west, was implicit in the final 
scene, that she would reincarnate more of Henry 
than of Anne and swear her mighty oath in his own 
manner—“‘By the splendour of God!” and be the 
truly regal patroness of piratic Drake sailing in the 
Golden Hind and singeing the King of Spain's 
beard. 

It was a happy New Year’s evening, Monday, at 
the Jefferson, with Hal and the Cardinal of York 
and pretty Anne, whose neck was to be so small 
when brought to the axe for lightness of love, and 
queen of sorrows Kate—and with Shakespeare in 
those passages of the play that are undoubtedly his 
own. 

ote of 
Hurrah for Ignorance! 

Missouri politicians are said to be scheming to 
remove Dr. A. Ross Hill from the presidency of the 
state university. Dr. Hill is a Republican. He was 
born in Nova Scotia. When the state university 
was broke because the Democratic gang in charge 
of the state wasted the revenues, Dr. Hill stated the 
facts. A busted university and a looted school fund 
showed the love of Missouri's official Democracy 
for education. The old crowd want the university 
to be not an institution of education but a part 
of the Democratic machine and spoils system. The 
fact that Dr. Hill is a distinguished educator whose 
management has brought the university into distinc- 
tion is all against him. But you can hardly blame 
the old official Missouri Democracy. Ignorance is 
what it thrives upon. Education is its most danger- 
ous enemy. A university is good only in so far as 
it provides jobs for faithful party hacks. Let laws 
and letters, arts and learning die, but spare us still 


our old Democracy! 


J J 
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Carranza Ducks Again 

Now it seems that we are to withdraw our troops 
from Mexico, though Citizen Chief Carranza will 
not sign any agreement for a joint control with us 
of the border. Our troops went in to get Villa for 
a raid upon our territory and the murder of our 
citizens. Villa was in revolt against Carranza. We 
were helping Carranza. He said he could deal with 
Villa himself. He has done nothing against Villa 
but his troops did kill Captain Bell and some troop- 
ers of our army. Carranza hates us more than he 
does Villa. We helped him to his chieftainship but he 
cannot or will not punish Mexican banditry against 
us. He will or can do nothing and will let us do 
nothing to punish an outrage upon us. He negotiates 
to the point of agreement and then refuses to agree 
on a plan for border pacification. This country has 
been very patient with him. He is hardly worth 
trouncing. It may be a bit humiliating to withdraw 
our troops, but after all we want to avoid even 
the appearance of intervention in Mexican affairs 
and perhaps the best thing we can do is fall back 
and hope that Pancho Villa will trim his constitu- 
tional whiskers good and proper. Carranza is an- 
other example of half-devil and half-child. He is 
disingenuous—deceitful is an even better word for 
him. He wants to use us for his ends on one hand 
and to abuse us for his ends on the other. He 
wants to hold us in terrorem over his enemies and 
at the same time to placate his enemies by saying 
their cause is his in antagonism to us. Sometimes 
it looks almost as if he thinks this country fears 
him. He cannot see that the only thing this coun- 
try fears is the doing of wrong in violence to 
Mexico. Still, there is a limit to our patience and 
we may not be too proud to fight a fellow who 
flouts our best efforts to aid him and his people to a 
restoration of peace and order. 


?. J 
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To Release “The Caged Women of Japan” 
AN article by Mr. William F. Woerner, formerly 
City Counselor of St. Louis, entitled “The Caged 
Women of Japan,” that appeared in the Christmas 
number of the Mrrror, has brought forth a number 
of letters, one of the most significant of which, 
from Luke North, of Los Angeles, appears in this 
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issue. A Japanese gentleman, however, has taken 
the editor of the Mrrror to task for letting Mr. 

Voerner’s article go to press without any indication 
of the existence of a sentiment in Japan opposed to 
the institution known as the Yoshiwara. I did not 
know there was any antagonism in Japan to the 
horrible system of prostitution. described by Mr. 
Woerner. Nor do I know it now. I find in the 
latest issue of the Literary Digest, an article entitled 
“Japanese Vice-Crusade.” I cannot do better than 
quote from this article. “Japan has in prospect a 
movement to abolish licensed quarters for immoral- 
ity. The beginnings are seen in the agitation raised 
in the city of Osaka against creating a new quarter 
to take the place of others destroyed by fire. Seven 
years ago a small quarter of this sort was burned 
out in the North Ward, and the Christians of the city 
opposed its reopening and it was never restored. 
Four years ago another quarter, housing 1,300 in- 
mates, was also consumed, and the quarter was after- 
ward devoted to other purposes. But last April the 
people were stirred by a new permit having been 
cranted to open a 17-acre quarter within a short 
distance of the Tennoji Park, the Zoological Garden, 
and Luna Park, the great play-center of the city. 
Says The Record of Christian Work (Northfield) : 

‘This has provoked intense opposition, which finds 
strong newspaper support. Mr. Gleason, of the 
Osaka Y. M. C. A,, is actively leading the fight 
alongside of Colonel Yamamuro, of the Salvation 
Army, and the contest is taking on such propor- 
tions as may well lead to the break-up of licensed 
vice all over Japan. The organization of the Chris- 
tians is called the Tobita Licensed Quarter Opposi- 
tion Society. It has sent out 2,000 letters to lead- 
ing citizens, asking them to announce publicly their 
attitude on this problem. Six hundred have regis- 
tered their antagonism to Tobita. Only three are 
favorable to it. Similar letters were sent to 1,400 
parents of pupils in middle schools in the neighbor- 
hood. Pressure has been brought to bear on land- 
owners to get them to refuse to sell land for this 
immoral use. Seventeen members of the Osaka 
Evangelistic Band have gone through the city with 
illuminated signs, urging citizens to protest against 
the Tobita scheme. A petition against licensing vice 
has been drawn up, and it is proposed to send 30,000 
copies of it over Japan. Buddhist and Shintoist 
leaders have been approached but decline co-opera- 
tion. Individual Japanese of these faiths, however, 
have shown themselves more active than their re- 
ligious guides. It is worth noting that Governor 
Okubo, of Osaka, is a Yale graduate of the class 
of 89.’ 

“Nevertheless, The Far East (Tokyo) reports that 
though ‘the matter has now been before the public 
for months past,’ it thinks it ‘remarkable that those 
in authority have not seen the advisability of de- 
termining such an unsavory business by a conces- 
sion to public opinion, which has been expressed with 
unusual force.” The cover-picture of The Far East 
displays two interesting photographs—one _ of 
Madame Yajima, the veteran Christian worker, and 
the other a procession of Christian women, headed 
by Madame Yajima, on the way to the Osaka Fucho, 
with the object of presenting a petition to the Gov- 
ernor praying that the Tobita scheme be abandoned. 
‘It appears,’ says that paper, that ‘they were unable 
to see the governor, who was “busy,” and they saw 
the chief of police.” There is no indication of the 
result of the visit to the chief of police. I may say 
that this Literary Digest article does not show what 
can be called a distinctively Japanese movement 
against the Yoshiwara. It is rather a Christian than 


a Japanese movement, though there may be a few 


3uddhist and Shintoist natives in it. 


ofe of 
Did Johnson Betray Hughes? 

Dip Hiram Johnson of California betray Charles 

Evans Hughes to defeat in the last election? Col. 

George Harvey implies that he did. Governor John- 

son was elected United States Senator by a huge 


majority, while Hughes lost the state. It is inti- 
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mated that Johnson controlled the party machinery 
and elected himself at the same time that he de- 
feated Hughes. When Hughes campaigned in Cali- 
fornia he did not meet Johnson, though on one occa- 
sion they were both staying at the same _ hotel. 
Johnson, of course, is a Progressive and was Roose- 
velt’s running mate in the election of 1912. It is 
not asserted that Col. Roosevelt knifed Hughes 
anywhere, though doubtless some of the colonel’s 
speeches in the campaign cost the candidate thou- 
sands of German votes. It may be that Johnson 
was not enthusiastic for Hughes, but the carrying 
of California by Johnson and the loss of it by 
Hughes are explainable on grounds that imply no 
treason on Johnson’s part. For years Johnson has 
been a popular idol in California. He was twice 
elected governor. He was elected on the strength 
of policies with which Charles Evans Hughes had 
and could have no sympathy whatever. When 
Hughes struck California he had been talking against 
about everything that Johnson had been standing 
and running for. He represented to the Californians 
who had been supporting Johnson the exact oppo- 
site of what Johnson meant to them. Californians 
who favored Johnson very naturally saw in the 
general policies of Woodrow Wilson more sympathy 
for their principles than they could find in anything 
Hughes had ever said or done. Californians were 
progressives, not stand-pat Republicans. They sim- 
ply would not vote for Hughes. It is doubtful that 
even Hiram Johnson could have made them do it. 
The situation had got beyond Johnson’s control. He 
was running for senator on one set of principles; 
Hughes was running for president on principles 
utterly opposed to Johnson’s. Hughes brought his 
frost with him to California. Even the warmth of 
Johnson could not effect a thaw. There is no 
evidence that Johnson knifed Hughes. The verdict 
at the polls shows that Californians who were so 
strongly for Johnson were in only less measure 
favorable to Wilson. I do not understand that Col. 
George Harvey or anyone else charges that Col. 
Roosevelt knifed Hughes. I doubt if anyone be- 
lieves that Col. Roosevelt would be the friend of 
Johnson if Johnson had knifed Hughes. That the 
Colonel is friendly to Johnson may be understood 
when it is known that the Colonel’s friends and 
Johnson’s have a kind of pact for the campaign of 
1920, barring accidents. The Colonel is to be 
boomed for the Republican nomination in the East. 
Johnson is to be boomed in the West. Then before 
the convention meets, the Colonel and the Senator 
are to confer with a view to discovering or de- 
termining which has the better chance of winning 
the election. This settled, one will withdraw in 
favor of the other. Now, if the Colonel thought 
Johnson had betrayed Hughes, the Colonel would 
nct trust Johnson, would not enter into any pact 
with him. It was not alone in California that Re- 
publican candidates for Senator and for state officers 
were elected while Wilson carried the state. In 
nearly every state all Republican candidates ran 
better than did Hughes. They did so even in Mis- 
souri. They cannot all have knifed Hughes. The 
result in California viewed in the light of the re- 
sults in other states is strictly normal. Hiram John- 
son could not have prevented what happened in his 
state. Johnson had been continuously, picturesquely, 
sympathetically, effectively before the people of Cali- 
fornia for years. The Progressives were glad to 
vote for him, but would not vote for Hughes even 
though Roosevelt violently and Johnson formally 
supported the hirsute New Yorker. 
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The Queer Conduct of Mr. Lansing 

Wuat this country has not yet made up its mind 
about is whether Secretary of State Lansing made 
that mistake in comment on the President’s peace 
note, accidentally or on purpose. Lansing is no tyro 
in diplomacy. And if a Secretary of State can 
commit such a blazing indiscretion and still retain 
his portfolio, some people will think that his action 
was not so inharmonious with the President’s views 


3 


as is now generally believed to be the case. There 
is a mystery here, like unto the one concerning 
sudden shifts of expressed opinions of administra- 
tion leaders when the Lusitania was sunk. Lansing’s 
first statement, that’ ‘we are drawing nearer to the 
verge of war ourselves and therefore we are entitled 
to know exactly what each belligerent seeks, in order 
that we may regulate our conduct in future,” certain- 
ly scotched the idea that the President was playing 
Germany’s game for her. Unsettled issues concern- 
ing submarine activities were very adroitly sug- 
gested. The second statement, correcting the im- 
pression made by the first, declared that Mr. Lan- 
sing did not mean “to intimate that the government 
was considering any change in its policy of neu- 
trality,” though the President’s note did stress the 
difficulties in the situation of this and other neutral 
countries, “whose interests have been most seriously 
affected by the war and whose concern for its early 
conclusion arises out of a manifest necessity to de- 
termine how best to safeguard those interests if the 
war is to continue.’ Mr. Lansing’s first statement 
is a rather free translation of the President’s words. 
Mr. Lansing’s second statement only says that the 
first was misunderstood. If Mr. Bryan had done 
anything like that there would have been a loud 
demand that he be fired. Mr. Lansing is still high 
in the President’s favor. His first statement shook 
the stock market; his second helped the stock market 
to recover. The diplomats of the belligerent powers 
are polite. They say nothing of Mr. Lansing’s state- 
ments. President Wilson has said nothing about 
them. It looks to me as if Mr. Lansing’s first state- 
ment was not unstudied, as if it said something that 
was intended to be said not alone to the Teutons 
but to the Allies. The second statement softened 
somewhat the expression of the exasperation of an 
innocent bystander at being injured by both sides 
of the great fight. The first statement was ex- 
punged from the record, but its substance was not 
expunged from the minds of the statesmen to whom 
the peace note was addressed. Mr. Lansing knew 
what he was doing, first:and last. If he did not, 
President Wilson would have had his resignation in- 
side of twenty-four hours. 
oho ote 
Business is Business 

THERE is a lively fight on for the presidency of 
the Business Men’s League of St. Louis. It is not 
exactly a public affair but the campaign has over- 
flowed the boundaries of the organization and got 
into the daily papers. As I understand the issue in 
the contest it is between men who want to transform 
the league into an idealist organization and those 
who want to keep it strictly a body for the business 
advancement of the city. One element wants to 
go in for “uplift” and social amelioration. The other 
says it wants to get more stores, factories and busi- 
ness facilities and people drawing weekly pay- 
envelopes in this town. Now I have no quarrel with 
idealism, nor with the “uplift” though most “uplift” 
that I read about is on the order of pulling on one’s 
own bootstraps. A business men’s league should 
confine itself to business questions. If it gets away 
from them into politics or special brands of reform 
it is certain to go to pieces. So far as gond goy- 
ernment may be conducive to mal the city more 
attractive to business enterprises {i doubt not that 
most members of the league favor it, but what con- 
stitutes good government in detail is a matter more 
proliferative of dissension than of unanimity. It is 
an easier matter to get together and agree upon 
what is a good policy for the promotion of business 
activity. The league, therefore, would be wise to 
stick to the subject upon which its membership is 
most generally in agreement. We have a Civic 
League here to take care of the matter of social 
and political reforms and it does this very well 
indeed. Many men of importance are members of 
both the Civic League and the Business Men’s 
League. We do not need two civic leagues. It 
would not be a good thing to have the Business 
Men’s League dabbling in moral and _ political 








| 
prophylaxis to the slacking up of energies in the 
matter of improv busine onditions. The o1 
ganization had better stick to its task of demonstrat 
to the country that this is a good place in which 
to manufacture or to buy good It should fight for 


fair rail and water rates, for better postal facilities, 
for the city’s recognition in such matters as the 
location of government institutions. Once adven- 
turing upon other matters, the league would be up 
against differences in political and social conviction 
so irreconcilable as to bring all organized effort to 
a standstill. It is hard enough even now to get all 
the interests in the league united upon what appear 
to be very plain business propositions. The more 
diversity of matter for consideration there is intro- 
duced in the body the less likelihood there must be 
of efficient concentration upon any subjects. I don’t 
think the Business Men’s League does very much as 
it is. The reason it does not is because there are 
antagonistic interests involved and they 


Why introduce new 


too many 
cannot always be harmonized. 
elements of discord? If the league goes in for a 
radical reform programme it will find itself reform- 
the business 


ing out of the organization many of 


concerns whose contributions support it. The one 
thing upon which the league can agree is the matter 
of bringing more business here. Let it do that. 
Having done that, if there be reformers in the body, 
let them exercise their reformative prerogatives in 
other organizations of a more distinctively civic 
and political purpose. I think I can say this the 
more freely because of my belief that most of the 
so-called reforms upon which so many people in 
St. Louis and elsewhere expend so much time are 
not worth talking about. None of them tends to 
They are all superficial. The 
The 
reforms will come later and through other agencies. 
The idealists should be sidetracked, in this particular 


destroy any “cinches.” 
Susiness Men’s League is to get business here. 


case, for the pragmatists. Business is business, not 
rainbow-chasing. 
oe fe 


GOVERNOR WHITMAN of ‘New York favors local 
option as to liquor. But he is opposed to local option 
on a much more important matter—taxation. The 
least to say about in this 
The landlords attend to that. 
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thing the people havi 
country is taxation. 


SPEAKING of‘ proposals to change the method of 
electing a president, why not a direct. vote record- 
ing the number of ballots cast for each party and 
proportioning the totals for each in electoral votes’ 
Thus: 10,000 Democrats, 9,000 Republicans, 2,000 
Prohibitionists, 2,000 Socialists would reduce by cal- 
culations in proportion to 10, 9, 2 and 2 electoral 
Elect by figures, not by electors. Preserve 
It has all the advan- 


votes. 
the state’s voting as a unit. 
tages of direct yoting for president and vice- 


president. 
¢, 
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The Press Squeals 

Our great daily papers show, in their discussion of 
the proposed national corrupt practices act, that they 
are strongly in favor of limiting the expenditure of 
money in politics in every conceivable way but one— 
its expenditure with the newspapers. Everything 
should be regulated by law—except the newspapers. 
Yet money cau be and has been expended on news- 
papers, with corrupting effect, if not exactly cor- 
rupting intent. Newspaper comment on the corrupt 
practices act shows very clearly that the newspapers 
want all power but their own restricted. They 
want to be the masters of politics. They want all 
the money they can get, too. But newspapers are 
human institutions, if often inhumanly conducted, 
and even newspaper men cannot be safely entrusted 
with too much power. It is as right for government 
to regulate ihe expenditure of money in political 
advertising as it is to regulate any other political 
expenditure. I’m for a free press all right, but the 
press wants to be freer than anything or anybody 
else and in its freedom tends not seldom to become 


the chartered libertine. The press is calling for 
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more or less regulation of all things but itself. It 
The 
press has been growing arrogantly illiberal in many 
When the 


m1 the press itself the press sets 


is in fot a dose of some of its own medicine. 


It is disposed to ride everyone. 
liberalism reacts ups 
up a squeal like four pigs under a gate. 

ote fe 

The Webb Bill 
CONSIDER for a moment the Webb bill in con- 
gress. It permits American corporations doing busi- 
ness in foreign lands to combine, which they can- 
not do here, under the Sherman act. Now it may 
happen that American corporations abroad may com- 
bine to sell goods, in order to meet competition, at a 
lower price than the like goods are sold for at home. 
What a roar there will be on the part of the home 
consumer, Of course, President Wilson does not 
intend that foreign combination shall go quite so 
far. He does not 
subsidizing cartels to enable them to do such things 


He intends only that Ameri- 


favor the German method of 
in order to get trade. 

can corporations shall combine to save expenses 
in establishing joint selling agencies and so forth, 
but it is mighty hard to keep combinations so inno- 
cently limited as that. Everybody wants this coun- 
try to get its share of the foreign trade, but nobody 
wants American-made goods sold cheaper to the 
people of South America than to the people of the 
United States. This kind of dumping does not 
appeal even to protectionist common people. If the 
Webb bill can be framed to prevent the possibility 
of such things as herein indicated, all will be well. 
But it’s going to be difficult to stop the combineers 
once they get started combining, at home or abroad. 

mae 
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The Pneumatic Tube Service 

Wuy does the post-office department insist on the 
abandonment of the pneumatic tube service in the 
big cities? It is decidedly a step backward in trans- 
portation. All the country’s larger business com- 
munities are opposed to the measure insisted upon 
They have found 
Their pro- 


by Postmaster General Burleson. 
the service a most effective business aid. 
tests are pigeon-holed. The business men deny that 
the elimination of the pneumatic service will be a 
real economy in postal administration. Probably the 
Postmaster-General thinks it better for Democratic 
prospects to hire more men and mules and buy more 


automobiles. The matter is another political mys- 
tery. 
fe ote 


News from the capital of Missouri is that con- 
tracts have been made for convict labor for six 
months beyond the date of expiration of the convict 
labor system. Not six months, six weeks, six hours 
should those conditions be continued which have 
made the Missouri penitentiary the most inhumane 
penal institution in the United States. 

fe of 
Tory Democracy 

GREAT BRITAIN is now making a real experiment 
in what Nietzscheans like Dr. Oskar Levy and 
Anthony M. Ludovici have designated as Tory De- 

The new government is mostly Téry and 
Lloyd-George is—Opportunist, anything to 


But when Toryism and Labor lie 


mocracy. 
Labor. 

win the war. 
down together, the lamb will be inside of the tiger 
at the awakening. Liberalism is not dead in Great 
Britain, but it has no power in the Cabinet, and it is 
out of the Cabinet not by vote of the people but 
by intrigue and a sort of furtive co-optation. The 
one thing certain about Great Britain’s government 
to-day is that it is highly Prussianized and will be 
We are told to look out for revolution 
in Germany. Revolution is equally likely in Great 
sritain. The great Liberal masses are overridden 
and trodden down. The moral Midlands are silenced. 
RKegimentation, rule of necessity, suspension of law 


more so, 


Prussianism shows in the reply to 
Prussian overtures. It may be worth while to mur- 
der democracy in England in order to defeat Ger- 
many, but to what end if the vanquishing of Ger- 
many impose on the victor the ideas and ideals of the 


are flourishing. 


vanquished? Lloyd-George may work “through ter- 
ror to triumph” and peace and then back to de 
“subdued to that he 


works in, like the dyer’s hand,” and democracy may 


mocracy but he is like to be 
have to be reinstituted in Britain by the returned 
soldiers taking arms to get their share in the goy- 
ernment and the land they fought to save. 
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Gardner Will Go to the People 
A wWorD of advice to Governor-clect Frederick D. 
Missouri. It is said that the old line 
politicians in the legislature are going to block his 
If so, let the 
governor lay his programme before those fellows 
and ask them if they are for it. If they are not, let 
the governor say to them, “Very well; if you are 


Gardner of 


taxation and other reform programme. 


against it, you are right or I am right. There's 
but one way to determine this. I will go to the 
people through the press and on the stump. You 
shall tell the people why you oppose the programme, 
I why I favor it. We shall both hear from the 
folks back home.” 
obstructive combination in the legislature by these 
And he ts right. The 
manoeuvering 


The governor can break any 
tactics, provided he is right. 


people won’t stand for old guard 
under cover of a wet and dry fight. 
put his programme over just as Wilson did when he 


Gardner wants no 


Gardner can 


New Jersey. 
He need not play politics. All 
When _ his 
opponents do the same, the state will at once recog- 
He can make 


was governor ot 
further party honors. 
he has to do is to go to the people. 


nize where the right is to be found. 
the Old Guard feed out of his hand. 
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The Hold-up 
AN INCIDENT OF A BIG CITY’S 
WAVE 


CRIME 


T was early dusk of a December afternoon in 
the cold and windy city of Chicago. Thousands 
of weary Christmas shoppers were choking the 
approaches to the car lines in the eager desire to get 
away from the crowded streets and shops and get 
home. 

A frail little mother, her brain whirling with the 
confusion, slowly climbed the Elevated stairs. She 
was so small and so tired that she could not struggle 
against the current; she simply stood still and let 
herself be sucked into the great human vortex and 
pushed by the crowd step by step up the stairs. 

At the top she slipped round a corner into a less- 
crowded passageway to get her nickel ready for 
the fare. As she opened her purse she became sud- 
denly conscious of a pair of dark eyes and a small, 
round object of steel directed with ominous accuracy 
at the bridge of her nose. 


“Your purse, please, madam,” said a voice, ‘and 


no noise, please! We want no trouble here.” 


homing instinct 


*“I—I_ have to 


“B-b-but,” she stammered, her 
asserting itself even over her fear, 
get home! I’m miles away, and I shan’t have even 
car fare left.” 

“Here!” grunted the voice, and with a quick jerk 
he relieved her of her bag and thrust a quarter into 
her empty hand. 

Her first impulse was to faint, but there was no 
one near to catch her; moreover, there was no one 
to care whether she fainted or not. Fainting, there- 
fore, would be wholly pointless at this stage of the 
game; so, bracing her trembling knees, she walked 
resolutely into the crowd, boarded an express and 
sank into a seat mercifully vacant. 

The word throbbed through her brain 
The money gone 


“Robber !” 
with the noise of the car wheels. 
that she had been saving for ever and ever so long! 
Why had not she bought that gorgeous French doll 
for Sister, and the flexible flyer for Bub, and all 
the other lovely things the lure of which she had 
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resisted because she knew she could not afford them? 
Why had she saved the money to hand it over calmly 
to a hulking highwayman, who had no right to it, and 
did not need it half as badly as she did herself? 
Resentful thoughts filled her mind and confused her 
thinking. 

“Anyway,” she reflected, “it was my little, old 
last year’s purse and not my new silver bag; there’s 
one crumb of consolation.” 


Just how much had she lost? From the bottom 
of her coat pocket she took a stubby pencil, and on 
the margin of the evening paper she began to figure 
She had had thirty dollars with ‘her 

Horrid thought! Had she lost 
3ut she had put in a long day and 
purchases. How 


her accounts. 
when she started. 
that vast sum? 
—thank goodness!—made many 
much had she spent and how much of a Christmas 
gift had she presented to the highwayman? The 
little lady was frail and tired, but she had a good 
she remembered and set down item 
Then she added up her column; no, 
correct. Again and again she 
verified her figures. At the end she smiled softly. 
Then her smile deepened into an audible laugh. Her 
neighbors in the car looked at her in surprise. Could 
it be possible that anyone at the close of this day 
had still spirit enough to laugh? 


memory, and 
after item. 


that could not be 


But the little lady had forgotten she was tired. 
She had forgotten the annoyances of the long hours 
of shopping, and she continued to laugh harder and 
harder until even the gloomy-faced man across the 
aisle threatened to relax his features in sympathy. 
For her accounts showed that she had spent twenty- 
nine dollars and cighty-five cents; she had left in her 
purse just fifteen little transaction 
with the highwayman had profited her one dime! 
From The Youth's Companion. 


cents, and her 
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Culture in the “Enc. Brit.” 


Vi. PHILOSOPHY 
By Willard Huntington Wright 


NI going to “The Encyclopedia Britannica” 
for critical information concerning philos- 
ophy will encounter the very essence of that 

spirit which is merely reflected in the other depart- 

this field 
the English editors and contributors of the “Britan- 


ments of this encyclopiedia’s culture. In 


nica” are dealing with the sources of thought, and as 
a result British prejudice finds a direct outlet. 

To he sure, it is difficult for a critic, possessing, 
as he does, the mental characteristics and the ethical 
and religious predispositions of his nation, to reveal 
the entire field of philosophy without bias. He has 
certain temperamental affinities which will draw him 
toward his own country’s philosophical systems, and 


certain antipathies which will turn him against con- 


trary systems of other nations. But in the higher 
realms of criticism it is possible to find that intel- 
lectual detachment which can review impersonally the 
development of thought, no matter what tangential 
directions it may take. 
adequate histories of philosophy written by British 


There have been several 


critics, proving that it is not necessary for an Eng- 
lishman to regard the evolution of thinking only 


through distorted and prejudiced eyes. 

“The Encyclopedia Britannica,” however, evident- 
ly holds to no such just ideal in its exposition of 
philosophical research. Only in a very few of the 
biographies do we find evidences of an attempt to set 
forth this difficult subject with impartiality. As in its 
other departments, the encyclopedia places undue 
stress on British thinkers: it accords them space out 
of all proportion to their relative importance, and 
includes obscure and inconsequent British moralists 
while omitting biographies of far more important 
thinkers of other nations. 

This obvious discrepancy in space might be over- 


looked did the actual material of the biographies 
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indicate the comparative importance of the thinkers 
dealt with. British 
entire history of thought from the postulates of their 


But when critics consider the 
own writers, and emphasize only those philosophers 
of foreign nationality who appeal to “the English way 
of thinking,” it is impossible to gain any adequate 
idea of the philosophical teachings of the world as 
a whole. And this is precisely the method pur- 
sued by the “Britannica” in dealing with the history 
and development of modern thought. In nearly 
every instance, and in every important instance, it 
has been an English didactician who has interpreted 
for this encyclopedia the teachings of the world’s 
leading philosophers; and there are few biographies 
which do not reveal a provincial British prejudice. 

The modern English critical mind, being in the 
main both insular and middle-class, is dominated by 
a suburban moral instinct. And even among the few 
more scholarly critics there is a residue of puritan- 
ism which tinctures the syllogisms and dictates the 
deductions. In bringing their minds to bear on 
creative works these critics are filled with a sense 
of moral disquietude. At bottom they are Church- 
men. They mistake the tastes and antipathies which 
have been bred in them by a narrow religious and 
ethical culture, for pure critical criteria. They re- 
gard the great men of other nations through the 
miasma of their tribal taboos. 

This rigid and self-satisfied provincialism of out- 
look, as applied to philosophers in “The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,” is not, I am inclined to believe, 
the result of a deliberate attempt to exaggerate the 
3ritish thinkers and to underrate the 
To the contrary, 


importance of 
importance of non-British thinkers. 
it is, I believe, the result of an unconscious ethical 
prejudice coupled with a blind and_ self-contented 
patriotism. But whatever the cause, the result is the 
same. Consequently anyone who wishes an unbiased 
exposition of philosophical history must go to a 
source less insular and less distorted than the “Bri- 
tannica.” Only a British moralist, or one encrusted 
with British morality, will be wholly satisfied with 
the manner in which philosophy is here treated; and 
since there are a great many Americans who have, 
as yet, not succumbed to English bourgeois theology 
and who do not believe, that 
greater philosophic importance than 


for instance, Isaac 
Newton is of 
Kant, this encyclopedia will be of 
to an Englishman than to an American. 


far more yalue 


The first distortion which will impress one who 
“The 


found in the 


secks information in Eneyeclopiedia Britan- 


nica” is to be treatment of Fnelish 


empirical philosophers—that is, of John Locke, Isaac 
Newton, George Berkeley, Shaftesbury, Francis 
Hutcheson, Joseph Butler, Mandeville, 
locke 


columns ,of detailed exposition, with inset headings. 


Hume, Adam 


Smith and David Hartley. receives fifteen 


“He was,” we are told, “typically I:nglish in his revy- 


erence for facts” and “a signal example in the Anglo 


Saxon world of the love of attainable truth for the 
sake of 


the quotation: “If 


truth and goodness.” Then we are given 


Locke made few discoveries, 


Socrates made none.” Furthermore, he was “mem 
orable in the record of human progress.” 

Newton receives no less than nineteen col 
and 


Isaac 
umns filled with specific and unstinted praise; 
in the three-and-a-half column biography of George 
Berkeley we learn that Berkeley’s “new conception 
marks a_ distinct 
thought ;” that “he once for all lifted the problem of 
Hume, 


stage of progress in human 
metaphysics to a higher level,’ and, with 
“determined the form into which later metaphysical 
questions have been thrown.” Shaftesbury, whose 
only philosophical importance was due to his ethica} 
speculations in refutation of Hobbes’ 


and moral 


egoism, is represented by a biography of four and 
a half columns! 

Hume receives over fourteen columns, with inset 
headings; Adam five 
and a half of which are devoted to a detailed con- 
sideration of his “Wealth of Nations.” 


the ethical moralist who drew the analogy 


Smith, nearly nine columns, 
Hutcheson, 


between 


beauty and virtue—the doctrinaire of the moral 
sense and the benevolent feclings—is given no less 
than five columns; while Joseph Butler, the philo- 
sophic divine who, we are told, is a “typical instance 
of the English philosophical mind’ and whose two 
basic premises were the existence of a theological 
god and the limitation of human knowledge, is given 
six and a half columns! 

On the other hand, Mandeville receives only a 
column and two-thirds. To begin with, he was of 
French parentage, and his philosophy (according to 
the “Britannica”) “has always been stigmatized as 
false, cynical and degrading.” He did not believe 
in the higher Presbyterian virtues, and read hypocrisy 
into the vaunted goodness of the English. Although 
in a history of modern philosophy he is deserving of 
nearly equal space with Butler, in the “Britannica” 
he is given only a little over one-fifth of the space! 
Ikven David Hartley, the English physician who sup- 
plemented Hume’s theory of. knowledge, is given 
nearly as much consideration as the “degrading” 
Mandeville. And who merely 
popularized these theories, is given no less than two 


Joseph Priestley, 
columns. 

Let us turn now to what has been called the “phi- 
losophy of enlightenment” in France and Germany, 
and we shall see the exquisite workings of British 
moral prejudice in all its purity. Voltaire, we learn, 
“was one of the most astonishing, if not exactly one 
of the most admirable, figures of letters.’ He had 
and his great fault 
was an “inveterate superficiality.” Again: “Not the 
most elaborate work of Voltaire is of much value 


“cleverness,” but not “genius ;” 


for matter.” (The biography, a derogatory and 
condescending one, is written by the eminent mor- 
alist, George Saintsbury.) 

Condillac, who is given far less space than either 
Berkeley or Shaftesbury, only half of the space 
given Hutcheson, and only a little over one-third of 
the space given Joseph Butler, is set down as im- 
systematically in 


portant for “having established 


France the principles of Locke.” But his “genius was 
not of the highest order ;” and in his analysis of the 
missed out the active and spiritual side of 
James Mill did not like him, 


and his method of imaginative reconstruction “was 


mind “he 
human experience.” 
by no means suited to English ways of thinking.” 
This latter shortcoming no doubt accounts for the 
uncomplimentary treatment Condillac 
British 


is devoted so earnestly to “English ways of think- 


meager and 


receives in the great refercice work which 
ing.” 

Helvétius, whose theory of equality is closely re- 
lated to Condillac’s doctrine of psychic passivity, is 
given even shorter shrift, receiving only a column 
and a third; and it is noted that “there is no doubt 
that his thinking was unsystematic.” Diderot, how- 
fares much better, receiving five columns of 
Diderot 


hope of the race to virtue; in other 


ever, 
biography. But then, more and more “did 
turn for tke 
words 


shall 


An attitude eminently 


, to such a regulation of conduct and motive as 


make us tender, pitiful, 
fitted to 


simple, contended.” 


“Enelish 


ways Of 


thinking.” And Diderot’s one great literary pas- 
sion, we learn, was Richardson, the English nov- 
elist. 

La Mettrie, the atheist, who held no brief i 
pious virtues or for the the iogical soul so beloved 


by the British, receives just half a column of biogra 
phy in which the facts of his doctrine are set down 
more in sorrow than-in anger. Von Holbach, the 
German-Parisian prophet of earthly happiness, who 
denied the existence of a deity and believed that the 
soul became extinct at physical death, receives only 
less than a col- 
umn. But then, the uprightness of Von Holbach’s 


character “won the friendship of many to whom his 


a little more space than La Mettric 


philosophy was repugnant.” 
Montesquieu, however, is given five columns with 
liberal praise-—both space and eulogy being beyond 


Perhaps an explanation of such gen 


this 


his deserts. 


crosity lies in sentence which we quote from 





his biography: “It is not only that he is an Anglo- 
maniac, but that he is rather English than French 
in style and thought.” 

Rousseau, on the other hand, possessed no such 
exalted qualities; and the biography of this great 
Frenchman is shorter than Adam Smith's and only 
a little longer than that of the English divine, Jo- 
seph Butler! The “Britannica” informs us_ that 
Rousseau’s moral character was weak and that he 
did not stand very high as a man. Furthermore, 
he was not a philosopher; the essence of his religion 
was sentimentalism; and during the last ten or fif- 
teen years of his life he was not sane. If you wish 
to see how unjust and biased is this moral denuncia- 
tion of Rousseau, turn to any unprejudiced history 
of philosophy, and compare the serious and lengthy 
consideration given him, with the consideration given 
the English moral thinkers who prove such great 
favorites with the “Britannica’s” editors. 

The German “philosophers of the enlightenment” 
are given even less consideration. Christian Wolff, 
whose philosophy admittedly held almost undisputed 
sway in Germany till eclipsed by Kantianism, re- 
ceives only a column-and-a-half biography, only half 
the space given to Samuel Clarke, the I¢nglish the- 
ological writer, and equal space with John Norris, 
the English philosophical divine, and with Arthur 
Collier, the English High Church theologian. Even 
Anthony Collins, the English deist, receives nearly 
as long a biography. Moses Mendelssohn draws only 
two and a half columns; Crusius, only half a col- 
umn; Lambert, only a little over three-fourths of 
a column; Reimarus, only a column and a third, in 
which he is considered from the standpoint of the 
English deists; and Edelmann and Tetens have no 
biographies whatever! 

Kant, as I have noted, receives less biographical 
space than Isaac Newton, and only about a fifth 
more space than does either John Locke or Hume. 
It is unnecessary to indicate here the prejudice shown 
by these comparisons. Everyone is cognizant of 
Kant’s tremendous importance in the history of 
thought, and knows what relative consideration 
should be given him in a work like the “Britan- 
nica.” Hamann, “the wise man of the North,’ 


, 


who 
was the foremost of Kant’s opponents, receives only 
a column-and-a-quarter biography, in which he is 
denounced. His writings, to one not acquainted 
with the man, “must be entirely unintelligible and, 
from their peculiar, pietistic tone and scriptural jar- 
gon, probably offensive.” And he expressed himself 
in “uncouth, barbarous fashion.’ Herder, however, 
another and lesser opponent of Kantianism, receives 
four and a half columns. Jacobi receives three; 
Reinhold, half a column; Maimon, two-thirds of a 
column; and Schiller four and a_ half columns. 
Compare these allotments of space with: Thomas 
Hill Green, the English neo-Kantian, two and two- 
thirds columns; Richard Price, a column and three- 
fourths: Martineau, the English philosophic divine, 
five columns; Ralph Cudworth, two columns; and 
foseph Butler, six and a half columns! 

In the treatment of German philosophic roman- 
ticism “The Encyclopedia Britannica” is curiously 
prejudiced. The particular philosophers of this 
school—especially the ones with speculative systems 
—who had a deep and wide influence on English 
thought, are treated with adequate liberality. But 
the later idealistic thinkers, who substituted criticism 
for speculation, receive scant attention, and in sev- 
eral instances are omitted entirely. For English 
readers such a disproportioned and purely national 
attitude may be adequate, since England’s intellec- 
tualism is, in the main, insular. But, it must be re- 
membered, the “Britannica” has assumed the charac- 
ter of an American institution; and, to date, this 
country has not reached that state of British com- 
placency where it chooses to ignore all information 
save that which is narrowly relative to English cul- 
ture. We are still un-British enough to want an 
encyclopedia of universal information. The “Bri- 


tannica” is not such a reference work, and the man- 
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ner in which it deals with the romantic philosophers 
furnishes ample substantiation of this fact. 

Fichte, for instance, whose philosophy embodies a 
moral idealism eminently acceptable to ‘English 
ways of thinking,” receives seven columns of biogra- 
phy. Schelling, whose ideas were tainted with myth- 
ical mysticism, but who was not an evolutionist in 
the modern sense of the word, receives five columns. 
Hegel, who was, in a sense, the great English 
philosophical idol and whose doctrines had a greater 
influence in Great Britain than those of any other 
thinker, is given no less than fifteen columns, twice 
the space that is given to Rousseau, and five-sixths 
of the space that is given to Kant! Iven Schleier- 
macher is given almost equal space with Rousseau, 
and his philosophy is interpreted as an effort “to 
reconcile science and philosophy with religion and 
theology and the modern world with the Christian 
church.” Also, the focus of his thought, culture 
and life, we are told, was religion and theology. 

Schopenhauer is one of the few foreign philos- 
ophers who receive adequate treatment in “The En- 
cyclopedia Britannica.” But BostrOm, in whose 
works the romantic school attained its systematic 
culmination, receives just twenty-four lines, less 
space than is devoted to Abraham Tucker, the Eng- 
lish moralist, or to Garth Wilkinson, the English 
Swedenborgian; and about the same amount of 
space as is given to John Morell, the English Con- 
gregationalist minister who turned philosopher. And 
Frederick Christian Sibbern receives no biography 
whatever! 

Kierkegaard, whose influence in the North has 
been profound, receives only half a column, equal 
space with Andrew Baxter, the feeble Scottish meta- 
physician; and only half the space given to Thomas 
Brown, another Scotch “philosopher.” Fries who, 
with Herbart, was the forerunner of modern psy- 
chology and one of the leading representatives of 
the critical philosophy, is given just one column; 
but Beneke, a follower of Fries, who approached 
more closely to the English school, is allotted twice 
the amount of space that Fries receives. 

The four men who marked the dissolution of the 
Hegelian school—Krause, Weisse, I. H. Fichte and 
Feuerbach—receive as the sum total of all their 
biographies less space than is given to the English 
divine, James Martineau, or to Francis Hutcheson. 
(In combating Hegelianism these four thinkers in- 
vaded the precincts of British admiration.) In the 
ene-column biography of Krause we are told that the 
spirit of his thought is difficult to follow and that 
his terminology is artificial. Weisse receives only 
twenty-three lines; and I. H. Fichte, the son of J. G. 
Fichte, receives only two-thirds of a column. Feuer- 
bach, who marked the transition between romanticism 
and positivism and who accordingly holds an im- 
portant position in the evolution of modern thought, 
is accorded a biography of a column and a half, 
shorter than that of Richard Price. Feuerbach, 
however, unlike Price, was an anti-theological phi- 
losopher, and is severely criticised for his spiritual 
shortcomings. 

Let us glance quickly at the important philosophers 
of positivism as represented in “The Encyclopedia 
3ritannica.” At the end of the seventeenth and at 
the beginning of the nineteenth centuries the prin- 
cipal French philosophers representative of schools 
were de Maistre, Maine de Biran, Ampére, Saint- 
Simon and Victor Cousin. De Maistre, the most 
important philosopher of the principle of authority, 
is given a biography of a column and a third, is 
highly praised for his ecclesiasticism, and is per- 
mitted to be ranked with Hobbes. Maine de Biran 
receives a little over a column; Ampére, less than a 
column; and Saint-Simon, two and a third columns. 

Victor Cousin is given the astonishing amount of 
space of eleven columns; but jyst why he should 
have been treated in this extravagant manner is not 
clear, for we are told that his search for principles 
was not profound and that he “left no distinctive, 
permanent principles of philosophy.” Nor does it 
seem possible that he should draw nearly as much 





space as Rousseau and Montesquieu combined simply 
because he left behind interesting analyses and ex- 
positions of the work of Locke and the Scottish 
philosophers. Even Conte is given only four and a 
half columns more. 

The English philosophers of the nineteenth century 
before John Stuart Mill are awarded space far in 
excess of their importance. For instance, James 
Mill receives two columns of biography; Coleridge, 
who “did much to deepen and liberalize Christian 
thought in England,” five and three-fourths columns: 
Carlisle, nine and two-thirds columns; William Ham- 
ilton, two and three-fourths columns; Henry Mansel, 
a disciple of Hamilton’s, two-thirds of a column; 
Whewell, over a column; and Bentham, over three 
and a half columns. 

3entham’s doctrines “have become so far part of 
the common thought of the time, that there is hardly 
an educated man who does not accept as too clear 
for argument, truths which were invisible till Ben- 
tham pointed them out... . The services rendered 
by Bentham to the world would not, however, be 
exhausted even by the practical adoption of every 
one of his recommendations. There are no limits 
to the good results of his introduction of a true 
method of reasoning into the moral and _ political 
sciences.” John Stuart Mill, whose philosophy is 
“generally spoken of as being typically English,” 
receives nine and a half columns; Charles Darwin, 
seven columns; and Herbert Spencer, over five. 

Positivism in Germany is represented by Duhring 
in a biography which is only three-fourths of a col- 
umn in length—an article which is merely an attack, 
both personal and general. “His patriotism,” we 
learn, “is fervent, but narrow and exclusive.” (Duh- 
ring idolized Frederick the Great.) Ardigo, the im- 
portant Italian positivist, receives no mention what- 
ever in the encyclopedia, although in almost any 
adequate history of modern philosophy, even a brief 
one, you will find a discussion of his work. 

With the exception of Lotze, the philosophers of 
the new idealism receive scant treatment in the “Bri- 
tannica.” Hartmann and Fechner are accorded only 
one column each; and Wilhelm Wundt, whose psy- 
chological researches outstrip even his significant 
philosophical work, is accorded only half a column! 
Francis Herbert Bradley has no biography—a curious 
oversight, since he is English; and Fouillée receives 
only a little over half a column. 

The most inadequate and prejudiced treatment in 
the “Britannica” of any modern philosopher is to be 
found in the biography of Nietzsche, which is briefer 
than Mrs. Humphry Ward’s! Not only is Nietzsche 
accorded less space than is given to such British 
philosophical writers as Dugald Stewart, Henry 
Sidgwick, Richard Price, John Norris, Thomas Hill 
Green, James Frederick Ferrier, Adam Ferguson, 
Ralph Cudworth, Anthony Collins, Arthur Collier, 
Samuel Clarke and Alexander Bain—an absurd and 
stupid piece of narrow provincial prejudice—but the 








biography itself is superficial and inaccurate. The’ 


supposed doctrine of Nietzsche is here used to ex- 
pose the personal opinions of the tutor of Corpus 
Christi College who was assigned the task of in- 
terpreting Nietzsche to the readers of the “Britan- 
nica.” It would be impossible to gather any clear 
or adequate idea of Nietzsche and his work from 
this biased and moral source. Here middlé-class 
British insularity reaches its high-water mark. 

Other important modern thinkers, however, are 
given but little better treatment. Lange receives 
only three-fourths of a column; Paulsen, less than 
half a column; Ernst Mach, only seventeen lines; 
Eucken, only twenty-eight lines, with a list of his 
works; and Renouvier, two-thirds of a column. J. 
C. Maxwell, though, the Cambridge professor, gets 
two columns—twice the space given Nietzsche! 

In the biography of William James we discern 
once more the contempt which England has for this 
country. Here is a man whose importance is un- 
questioned even in Europe, and who stands out as 
one of the significant figures in modern thought; yet 
“The Encyclopedia Britannica” that “supreme book 
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of knowledge,” gives him a biography of just twenty- 
eight lines! And it is Americans who are furnishing 
the profits for this English reference work! 

Perhaps the British editors of this encyclopedia 
think that we should feel greatly complimented at 
having William James admitted at all when so many 
other important moderns of Germany and France 
and America are excluded. But so long as unim- 
portant English philosophical writers are given 
biographies, we have a right to expect, in a work 
which calls itself an “international dictionary of 
biography,” the adequate inclusion of the more de- 
serving philosophers of other nations. 

But what do we actually find? You may hunt 
“The Encyclopedia Britannica” through, yet you 
will not see the names of John Dewey and Stanley 
Hall mentioned! John Dewey, an American, is per- 
haps the world’s leading authority on the philosophy 
of education; but the British editors of the encyclo- 
pedia do not consider him worth noting, even in a 
casual way. Furthermore, Stanley Hall, another 
American, who stands in the front rank of the 
world’s genetic psychologists, is not so much as 
mentioned. And yet Hall’s great work, “Adolescence,” 
appeared five years before the “Britannica” went to 
press! Nor has Josiah Royce a biography, despite 
the fact that he was one of the leaders in the 
philosophical thought of America, and was even 
made an LL.D. by Aberdeen University in 1900. 
These omissions furnish excellent examples of the 
kind of broad and universal culture which is sup- 
posed to be embodied in the Britannica. 

But these are by no means all the omissions of 
the world’s important modern thinkers. Incredible 
as it may seem, there is no biography of Hermann 
Cohen, who elaborated the rationalistic elements in 
Kant’s philosophy; of Alois Riehl, the positivist neo- 
Kantian; of Windleband and Rickert, whose con- 
tributions to the theory of eternal values in criticism 
are of decided significance to-day; of Freud, a man 
who has revolutionized modern psychology and 
philosophic determinism; of Amiel Boutroux, the 
modern French philosopher of discontinuity; of 
Henri Bergson, whose influence and popularity need 
no exposition here; of Guyau, one of the most effec- 
tive critics of English utilitarianism and evolution- 
ism; or of Jung. 

When we add Roberto Ardigo, Krat-Ebing, Wein- 
inger and Albert Moll to this list of philosophic and 
psychologic writers who are not considered of suffi- 
cient importance to receive biographical mention in 
“The Encyclopedia Britannica,” we have, at a 
glance, the prejudicial inadequacy and incomplete- 
ness of this “great” English reference work. Nor 
can any excuse be offered that the works of these 
men appeared after the Britannica was printed. At 
the time it went to press even the most modern of 
these writers held a position of sufficient significance 
to have been included. 

In closing, and by way of contrast, let me set down 
some of the modern British philosophical writers 
who are given liberal biographies: Robert Adamson, 
the Scottish critical historian of philosophy; Alex- 
ander Bain; Edward and John Caird, Scottish philo- 
sophic divines ; Harry Calderwood, whose work was 
based on the contention that fate implies knowledge 
and on the doctrine of divine sanction; David George 
Ritchie, an unimportant Scotch thinker; Henry Sidg- 
wick, an orthodox religionist and one of the founders 
of the Society for Psychical Research; James H. 
Stirling, an expounder of Hegel and Kant; Wil- 
liam Wallace, merely an interpreter of Hegel; and 
Garth Wilkinson, the Swedenborgian homeopath. 

Such is the brief record of the manner in which 
the world’s modern philosophers are treated in “The 
Encyclopedia Britannica.” From this work hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans are garnering their 
educational ideas. 

[Next week and the week after Mr. Wright will 
show how Music and Musicians have been dealt with 
in “The Encyclopedia Britannica.”—Editor of the 
MIRROR: | 
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The War and Changed Convictions 


By Victor S. Yarros 


HERE is no cure for shallowness and _ intel- 
lectual impotence. 

—a world-wide surgical operation, surely— 

has cured shallow persons of their looseness and 





Not even the terrible war 


superficiality. 


A London paper, according to a dispatch in the 
New York Evening Post, has been publishing con- 
fessions and recantations of eminent men and wo- 
men under the heading, “My Changed Opinions.” 
The idea in the symposia is to bring out the sig- 
nificant effects of the war on fixed beliefs and ideas. 


It appears, from the many specimens given, that 
changes of “conviction” have been the rule rather 
Bernard Shaw alone declares 
F very- 


than the exception. 
that his opinions have remained unshaken. 
body else owns to some awakening or other. Let 
us glance at some of these changes. 

Sir Robert Pearce, Liberal M. P., has been con- 
verted to a belief in the “beneficent effects of 
war.” We follow him without difficulty. Louvain, 
the Lusitania, Miss Cavell, millions of dead and 
maimed, billions wasted and blown up, widows and 
orphans on every block—can we not see how benefi- 
cent these things are! True, profit-mongering has 
continued, and fortunes have been made out of war 
contracts; but the state taxes half of the extra profits 
back into the public treasury, and is not a high tax 
rate proof of nobility and sacrifice? Again, think 
of meatless days, of curtailed hotel menus, of lamp- 
less streets and evenings spent at home instead of 
3eneficent is hardly the word; glor- 
By all 


the theater! 
ious and sublime are the effects of war. 
means, continue it for two or three years more. 
Indeed, why ever stop it? Let us fight for the sake 
of the “beneficent effects,” issue or no issue. 


Two prominent men, former free traders, cannot 
now contemplate the re-establishment of trade rela- 
tions with Germany without “disgust and indigna- 
tion.” The war has made them protectionists and 
discriminationists. 


We may form our own conclusion as to the depth 
and strength of their former free trade “convic- 
tions.” That tariffs and economic wars may have 
liad much to do with the distrust and hatred that 
finally caused the present war, has not occurred to 
them. That tariff walls and discriminations will 
intensify existing enmities and prevent the neces- 
sary reconciliations, they do not stop to consider. 


Several contributors tell us that their opinions of 
the German people have changed. They now find 
it quite easy to believe that “Germany” was capable 
of “plotting a brutal attack on her neighbors.” What 
does the word Germany convey to them? How 
many ordinary Germans “plotted” to attack their 
neighbors? How many individual typical Germans 
have these writers ever known? How do they ex- 
plain the fact that the German government has had 
to iterate and reiterate the charge that the Allied 
powers first attacked Germany and that with her 
the war has been an absolutely defensive war? 

Two professional authors state that the war has 
removed their fear of death—“which is a great gain” 
—and given them a new outlook on life. Now, the 
removal of the fear of death would be a gain if it 
did not carry with it indifference to life, or a fatalis- 
tic and pessimistic attitude. Not much good can be 
expected from those who do not love life and want 
an abundance of it for all. Indifference to death, if 
due to excessive familiarity with it, to a daily and 
hourly spectacle of anguish and death, to the in 
evitable drying up of the fountain of compassion 
and sympathy, is no gain, but a severe loss, for the 
basis of all justice and humanity is imagination, th 
putting of one’s self in another’s place. 

As to the changed outlook on life, a bill of par- 


ticulars is wanted. What things have risen in 


value, and what have fallen? He who has been 
taught by the war to put less value on human dig- 
nity, human equality, justice, liberty, good will, has 


for the time being lost his soul. 


Rebecca West tells us that the war has confirmed 
her in Socialism. Why and how? Why not say 
that the war has vindicated despotism and martial 
law? The war has necessitated much extraordinary 
regulation, heavy taxation, conscription of property 
and persons, control of food and prices; but how 
do these things—necessary evils, as all think—prove 
the soundness of Socialism under normal conditions, 
when normal men and women hate bureaucracy, 
official red tape, official arrogance and incapacity ? 
Besides, where is there satisfaction with the conduct 
of the war? In England, in Russia, in Italy, in 
France, in Austria, in Roumania? Governments have 
been overthrown; reputations have suffered ; leaders 
have been unceremoniously thrust aside. Where 
there is no alternative, the people submit. Sut 
where is there a single illustration of the efficiency 
of state control? Even the military censorship is 
now everywhere synonymous with dull stupidity. 


Miss West has her own idea of Socialism, and 
that need not be discussed here. The point is that 
the war has taught us no lessons whatever regarding 
Miss West’s Socialism. We are, with regard to it, 
exactly where we were before, and where we shall 
remain for some time to come. Pointing to the war 
will not carry us a single step forward in the debate 
on socialism versus individualism. 


Norman Angell is more cautious and safer in say- 
ing that his opinion has changed as to the amount 
of slack and waste that exists in industry under 
normal conditions. See, he says, what efforts men 
and women have been equal to under the strain of 
war and national danger! Yes, in truth: “the sec- 
ond wind” is a great fact; we are richer in reserves 
of energy, mental and physical, than we suspect. 
3ut who is so naive as to suppose that men and 
women will ever consent, or be driven, to keep up 
the war or emergency pace under peace conditions ? 
Who would wish them to do this? Who wants 
women in munition factories on a twelve-hours-a-day 
schedule? Who wants the children back in the mills 
Who wants a seven-day week for men? 
Do we live to 


and shops? 
Are we mere producing machines? 
make cheap goods? Have we nothing else to think 
and dream of than saving motions and minutes in 
office and factory? What buncombe is talked in the 
name of Efficiency! 

The simple truth is, the war—a terrible calamity— 
has not taught a single new lesson to anyone capable 
of thought and contemplation. It has emphasized 
a few very old lessons, and that’s all. 
sized the danger of secret diplomacy, the need of 


It has empha- 


more democracy in government, the folly of protec- 
tionism, ete.—but, personally, I do not think the 
value of the emphasis equal to that of the bones of 
one private in any of the armies. The war is a futile 
and senseless tragedy, and we can only hope that 
men and women the world over will resolve to 
prevent similar tragedies in the future and demand 
of their leaders and statesmen the establishment of 
the most complete and efficient machinery a Li 
command designed to insure a lasting » aiid tue 
settlement of international controversies by concilia 
tion and arbitration. In other words, I have no 
doubt that improvement and progress will result 
from the war, but if the matter had been submitted 
to a vote, T would never have voted to purchase the 
improvement and progress in question at the price 
already paid for them, to say nothing of further 
sacrifices. The confessed changes in the views and 
“convictions” of the prominent but superficial per- 
sons who have been testifying to such changes may 
be adduced as tolerably strong evidence of the 
tragic futility of the war. The thoughtful did not 
need the terrible obiect lesson; the shallow hgve, 
apparently, derived no intellectual or moral benefit 


from it. 





8 
A Batch of Books 
By A. S. 
The critical and the evolutionary, as 
opposed to the dogmatic and the finalis 


tic, it may be said, represent the views 
on modern socialism, as set forth by 
R. W. Sellars, Ph. D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the University 
of Michigan, in his book, “The Next 
Step in Democracy,” issued by the Mac- 
millan Co. 

Professor Sellars gives many detini- 
tions of socialism as it has appeared 
to different men at different times. Thus, 
Roscher, a German economist, defines 
it as “consisting of those tendencies 
which demand a greater regard for com 
mon weal than agrees with human na- 
ture.” Adolf Held claims it is “every 
tendency which demands the subordina 
tion of the individual will to the com- 
munity,” which is a characteristically 
German definition and might pass as 
a thing identical with Munsterburg’s 
“over-personal idealism,” which in_ its 
final analysis is German Auliur. Proud- 
hon, one of the founders of socialism, 
in his examination by a magistrate 
Revolution, detined 


after the French 


socialism as “every aspiration toward 
the amelioration of society.” It is 
notable that Kar! Marx, one of the 
founders of socialism, gives no formal 
Some of the author's 
Thus: “So- 


movement 


definition of it. 
own definitions are good. 
cialism is the democratic 
whose purpose is to secure an economic 
organization which will give the maxi- 
mum possible at any one time, of justice 
and liberty ; whose plan is the 
gradual socializing of industry to the de- 
extent that seems 


gree and experi- 


mentally feasible. Along with this pro- 
cess will come those political and legal 
institutional reforms which even indi- 
vidualism is coming to regard as neces- 
sary.” But before America will turn to 
socialism it must be converted—a slow 
process when it concerns a nation—and 
learn to look beyond mere quantitive 
achievement to the sane qualities of life. 
And it is not the easier with this people 
because of the intense individualism that 
has always dominated and was necessary 
in the conquest of a continent. From 
the beginning, up to within a_ little 
more than‘a generation ago, their lives 
were those of farmers. The individuals 
were widely separated and each man 
was expected to look out for himself. 
Society was simple, not complex, as it 
has become in recent years. Co-opera- 
tion, as demanded by the complexities 
of ‘modern industry, is therefore not 
easy. But some form of socialism is 
coming; nevertheless. It will be brought 
by necessity and the democratic will of 
the American people. Socialism will 
not be imposed on the people. The au- 
thor does not pretend to outline the 
form it will take but when it comes it 
will come naturally and casily. 
Professor Sellars stresses the fact that 
modern socialism is no creed. It is not 
even a programme. Instead, it is a 
great movement, an evolution and it in 
the end must accomplish its purpose in 
the same way as evolution, because it is 
a growth. It must change 
change, must adapt itself to its environ- 


; conditions 


ment. He thinks the cause has been 
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hampered by those of its followers who 
are devoted to orthodoxy and swear by 
Marx and the others who formulated 
their theories to fit other conditions than 
those of to-day. Many socialists dislike 
to admit that many theories held in high 
repute are now shown to be erroneous, 
which is but the result of the old at- 
tempt to claim infallibility after the 
manner of the makers of religious dog- 
mas. Socialism, it should be understood 
to-day, “is both a system of gradually 
changing doctrines and a set of values; 
it is both a science and an ideal.” 


He divides the evolution of socialism 
into three periods: The utopian, the ra- 
tionalistic and the modern, The utopian 
period perhaps had its origin in the ro- 
mance of Sir Thomas More and was 
merely a dream. The world was dis- 
organized. Why not order? All that 
was needed was to bring men to a reali- 
zation of the truth, to bring them back 
to nature, the nature of Rousseau, and 
the world would be regenerated. This 
lasted up to the middle of the last cen- 
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tury and the coming of Marx. Marx 
and others taught that while artificial 
and wrong conditions oppressed society, 
it was not enough to trust to the revela- 
tion of the truth and the benevolence of 
mankind. This second phase may be 
considered the realistic or positive 
school. Marx ridiculed the invention 
of an ideal social organization, a per- 
fect state. There was more than a hint 
of revolutionary methods in this school. 
The evolutionary idea had not yet 
dawned but it has now and in the Pro- 
fessor’s opinion represents the modern 
conception of socialism. And this social- 
ism is “a ferment within society, forc- 
ing society toward a fuller democracy.” 
For one thing, modern socialism is not 
mechanistic. It realizes fully the fact of 


human nature in life and that to deal 
with this is one of its most difficult 
problems. 

“Political socialism,” says he, “must 
immerse itself in the living stream of 
modern social democracy. It must ac- 
quire patience and ingenuity and be con- 
tent to approach its goal by slow de- 
grees. It must take to heart the sober- 
ing lessons that political experience has 
been teaching, even while never losing 
faith in the ultimate outcome. This is 
true realism. Socialism will come when 
a majority of the citizens are in its 
favor and such a majority will not be 
merely numerical, but will reveal itself 
in the attitude of public opinion.” This 
change will come largely through the 
efforts of the agitator and the scholar. 
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What socialism hopes to accomplish 
may, for the purposes of this article, be 
summarized as follows: It hopes to re- 
duce the disorder characteristic of the 
market at the present time; to lessen the 
waste characteristic of present methods ; 
to eliminate all competition that is anti- 
social in its effect; to eliminate unmer- 
ited poverty—the crying shame of so- 
ciety; to tap new human energies that 
are latent and unused by our present 
system; to make labor-saving devices 
really saving of labor; to procure a fair 
degree of leisure for each individual; to 
achieve a better distribution of human 
costs; and finally, it hopes to help bring 
into being “a society healthier physically 
and morally and one ever more capable 
of developing better and saner methods 
of life.” 

A chapter is devoted to the miscon- 
ceptions of socialism. From that we 
learn that socialism is not anarchism; 
it is not identifiable as syndicalism (a 
word of various meanings), although it 
welcomes some of its tendencies; social- 
ism is not communism; it is not bureau- 
cratic. Other chapters are devoted to 
the following subjects, indicative of their 
content: “Objections to Socialism,” ““The 
Ethics of Labor,” “The Growth of Jus- 
Pecuniary 

a Social 


tice,’ ‘Some Principles of 
Reward,” “The Conditions of 
Freedom,” “Some Reflections on the 
War.” 

The doctor also discusses the possi- 
bility of universalizing democracy. He 
thinks this through the 
slow process of 
that all men are not equally prepared 


happen 
evolution and admits 


must 


for it. 

The author 
monstrous inequalities that exist in life 
are due almost entirely to privilege and 
values” at 


insists that the present 


while he discusses “social 
some length, he has scarcely a word to 
say of the greatest and most unjust 
privilege of them all, which is to say, 
the private monopoly of Jand. It seems 
impossible that so profound a thinker as 
this book shows Professor Sellars to 
be, should tind himself on the wrong side 


of the land question. Abolish the pri- 


‘vate privilege in land, one of the clearest 


of all social values, and a long step will 
have been taken toward socialism, if it 
be indeed an “aspiration to ameliorate 
the condition of society.” 

The book is a scholarly treatise by a 
learned man and the great subject is 
treated with the fairness and consery 
true intellectual. Tliose 
real principles 


atism of the 
who wish to know the 
behind modern socialism may find thera 
here. 
os 

“War Bread” (Henry Holt & Co., New 
York), is, as the title 
personal narrative of the war and re- 
lief of Belgium.” The author, Edward 
Eyre Hunt, a newspaper and magazine 
correspondent, was the American del- 


page says, “a 


egate of the Commission for the Relief 
of Belgium, in charge of the fortress 
and province of Antwerp. In such a 
swiftly moving tragedy as the great war, 
the events of its beginning appear, in 
this year 1917, rather stale, at least to 
those of us who have read the outpour- 
ings of the regiment of magazine corre- 
spondents who rushed to Belgium at the 
outbreak of hostilities. Moreover, Mr. 
Hunt’s space devoted to that aspect of 
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the subject is not especially interesting 
that 
already appeared in Collier's, the Metro- 
politan, Leslie’s, the Outlook and the 
New Republic; but the part of the vol- 
ume devoted to the relief work the first 


or new, seeing much of it has 


year of the war is of considerable in- 
terest. Mr. Hunt gives us a vivid pic- 
ture of the condition of the Belgian peo- 
ple and the tremendous task of organiz- 
ing and distributing the relief during 
One of the 
adjusting 


the first year of the war. 
greatest difficulties was in 
matters to the arbitrary demands of the 
German military rule, but after the Ger- 
mans had once agreed to allow the sup- 
plies shipped in to be used exclusively 
for the Belgians, he says they stuck to 
those terms and did not, as was feared, 
commandeer anything for military use. 
According to Hunt’s own story, though 
they respected the terms of the agree- 
ment, the furnishing of supplies can be 
considered nothing more than the re- 
placement of that of which the Germans 
From Hunt’s 
whatever in 


had robbed the Belgians. 

tale it can be seen that 
Belgium the Germans did not requisi- 
tion for immediate use they shipped 
back to Germany. Although Hunt does 
not emphasize the fact, despite all this 
country has done for Belgium it is dis- 
gracefully small beside the great need, 
the ability of this country to give and 
what other nations have given. Up to 
the date of the book, the war had been 
going on for twenty-nine months, and 
each month has required about $12,000,- 
000 for the relief of Belgium. Up to 
May, 1916, this country had contributed 
about $11,000,000 or nearly a month’s 
supply. This country’s generosity to 
Belgium is nothing to brag about. But, 
nevertheless, the people of Belgium are 
grateful to America, and Hunt tells the 
many touching ways in which they ex- 
hibit their gratitude. The author thinks 
highly of the Belgians, but it is plain 
enough that he does not approve of the 
Germans and their military monomania. 
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“King of the Kyber Rifles” (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., Indianapolis), is supposedly 
Talbot Mundy’s “best.” It is 


modelled after Rider Haggard’s “She” 


one of 


so closely that it can scarcely be consid 
it tells 


the story of a young English officer, sent 


ered other than a base imitation. 


into the “Hills” on a secret mission, to 
discover the source of the secret con- 
spiracies being organized by the Ger 
mans, shortly after the outbreak of the 
a jihad, or 


present war, to precipitate 


holy war. He is supposed to co-operate 
with a strange and beautiful white wo- 
man of the Icast, .-ho has preceded him 


into the heart of the Himalayas. He 


penetrates to a great mountain honey- 


combed by caverns, where a Roman 
civilization was once established. On a 
bed in one of the innumerable cham- 
bers in the rock le the perfectly pre- 
served bodies of a Roman soldier and a 
Greek maiden. The girl has discovered 
this cavern and by appearing as the sup- 
posed revivification of the Greek maiden, 
holds the wild tribes of murderous hill- 
men who inhabit the caverns and the 
forbidden city at the foot of the rock 
in complete subjection. Nobody but a 
novelist can lug a beautiful and un- 
protected maiden into the wild and im- 


possible parts of the earth, among sav- 
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ages, where even a white man finds it 
impossible to preserve the decencies of 
The nov- 


life, and “get away with it.” 
elists can take a tenderly reared and vir- 
tuous maiden and dump her down into 
the jungle where all the terms of life 
are hard and hostile, where there isn’t 
a hairpin or face powder or even soap, 
and have her emerging from her tent 


every morning, more radiant and rosy 


than Aurora. They don't harmonize the 
improbabilities of the situation; they let 
the reader do it. Stuart Edward White 
recently dragged a beautiful lone hero- 
into the depth of Central 
Germany an 


ine of his 
Africa to negotiate for 
alliance with a black and savage king, 
who very likely, in real life, would have 
exacted as the first preliminary of nego- 
that the lady become 


tiations young 
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well ( 
like that kind of 
Given a well-educated and povert 
stricken country boy who loves 11 
some and altog ther charmin: ( witry 
girl, with whom he has played as 


al { 
child; set these two in an apple orchard 
in May when the trees are in bloom and 
just at the dramatic moment when thes 
sce in each other’s eyes the light that 
never was on land or sea, have a mes- 
senger arrive in the person of a notabl 
New York law 
lions onto the boy! And now he can 


yer and dump sixty mil 


marry the girl, whom up to that time he 
could not have married because he was 
not willing to remain in his cramped 


position and hold her to a life of po 


erty. Nay, nay; the money was left 


him by a great-uncle who was a woman 
hater and who held out a contract to be 
effect that if 


accepted the bequest he must 


signed, which was to the 
the boy 
never marry and that he himself must 
personally manage the great investments. 
depended on his word of 
This pl iced 


“up against it.” He was too 


His uncle 
honor to keep the contract. 


our hero 


poor to marry the girl and he couldn't 


marry her with the enormous wealth 


handed to him by his relative. This is 


the problem that is postulated by Ka 
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virl loves him. He goes to New 
wk, plunges into the whirl of society, 
ut returns in two years to his native 
Wage where the girl confesses that she 
loves, or did love him, but scorns him. 
Phe boy returns to New 
1 


bequest, hut the tern 


York and tries 


to renounce thy 


executor shows him that in accepting the 

Pound to carry jt 
out and besides that he has spent mil 
lions of the principal. The hero finds 
himself trapped and unable to extricate 


Neither does the author e: 


tricate him, which gives us an ending 


himself. 


violative of the accepted rule of modern 
fiction, which demands that the stor: 
end, not naturally, but happily. 

Among other things the story gives us 


New York's millioned 


Merely in an interjectory way, 


a elimy se oO 
socicty. 
the Mexican situation and the great war 
are discussed and it is evident from 
the opinions expressed that Mrs. Trask 
has sat within the influence of the thun 
derous  back-wash from the mitts 
Colonel. The book is entertainine and 
the plot progresses with increasing in 
terest for the reader. 
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Letters From the People 
“The Caged Women of Japan” 


December 26, | 


Los Angel 3, 
Dear Reedy: 

Will you let me say in REEpy’s Mirror, 
in reply to “The Caged Women. of 
Japan,” by William F. Woerner, in your 
that the 


y Y ey" 
United 


Christmas issue, 
sells more women’s bodies than does 
Japan; that the only moral dilferenc 
hetween America and Japan, in this 
respect, is that between hypocris, anil 
frankness. The result is the same. So 


many maids in Japan, so maid 


in the United States, are 


many 
forced to scll 
their sex. Ours is the larger number 
even in ratio to population. 

We do it self-righteously; the Japan 
ese do it frankly, urging only nec 

No Japanese parent sends his dazuzh- 
ter to Yoshiwara for any reason other 
than that he must—or the remainder of 
the family starve. It is the lesser al- 
He does not tell his 


neighbors that the girl is naturally de- 


ternative with him. 


praved. 
We do. 


maids a year to sex 


We not only sell a million 
slavery, but we 
hold ourselves self-righteous in the do- 
ing and morally damn the girl whos 
body we sell. 

The Japanese doesn’t believe in orig 
inal sin, doesn’t believe that divinity 
manifests itself in one human to the 
He thinks kindly 
toward all humans and acts as he must. 

We act as we are driven by our cir- 


exclusion of others. 


cumstances, and these compel so many 


girls each year to choose’ between 


starvation, sweatshops, cleaning sp't- 
toons, beggary, harlotry, or death. Thos¢ 
who choose the brothel we condemn as 
inherently sinful—and thus retain our 
own self-righteousness. 

Choose? No woman was ever born 
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the assurance that your wardrobe con- 
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that wardrobe is chosen from_ these 
crisp, new assortments. 
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who would choose to forego her natural 
It is we, the sanctified 


and 


selective impulse. 


upholders of monopoly privilege, 


who force every maid who “ialls’ to 


select what seems to her the lesser of 
evils. 
would 


If you had a daughter, how 


you advise her, if necessity drove, as to 
scrubbing floors for mere bread money, 
or rioting in a brothel? 

The Japanese are—as cruel as we are, 
but more frank and When 
they sell a maid they make a 
virtue of it and damn the whole human 


honest. 
don’t 


race to appease their own smuencess. 
LUKE NortTI!. 
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At the Theaters 


Beginning next Sunday night for the 
attraction at the Jefferson 
theater “The Blue 
one of the most successful musical plays 
of recent years. It had a run of a 
and a half at the Casino in New 
York last 


week the 


will be Paradise,” 


year 
This composition is 
an Americanization by Edgar Smith 
from a Viennese opera by the author 
of “The Merry Widow,” Leo Stein. The 
music is by Edmund Eysler, the lyrics 
by Herbert Reynolds and the stage ef- 
The play takes its 
name of an inn at the 
Austrian capital. Four young men, con- 
stant visitors at the inn, spend so much 
there that the father of one of 
Rudolph Stoeger, decides to send 
him off to America to make his for- 
Rudolph has fallen in love with 
and when 


season, 


fects by Benrimo. 


title from the 


time 
them, 


tune. 
Missi, 
he leaves 


a flower girl at the inn, 
promises to return 
achieving Twenty-four 
later, having accumulated wealth in 
Chicago, Rudolph returns to Vienna and 
meets his former companions and they 
one more night at the Blue Para- 
Forgetting the lapse of the 
years he meets the flower girl at the 
inn and is astonished to learn that she 
is not Misst, but her daughter by a 
marriage with one of his former friends. 
\merica and marries the 
You can- 


after 


success. years 


have 


dise inn. 


He returns to 
partner. 
operetta into prose 


of a former 


a Viennese 


widow 
not turn 
and carry the 
of the 
quality of either 


This condensation 
the 


flavor. 


story conveys nothing of 


book or music. The 


Messrs. Shubert have gathered a cast 
for this presentation which insures a 
splendid production. The cast includes 


Pitkin, Shep 
Everett, 
Helen 


play is 


Young, Robert C. 
Fred Harten, 
Hearn, Cecilia 


George 
Sam Hoffman, 
Eley and Louise The 
well mounted scenically and the chorus 
is up to all the Shubert traditions. 


Camp, 


Kelley. 


?. 
oe 
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An all-English company will present 
at the Shubert-Garrick next 
beginning Sunday evening, “Hob- 
that has 
received in New 
This comn- 


theater 
week, 
comedy 


son’s Choice,” a farce 


exceedingly well 


Boston and Chicago. 


been 
York, 
pany piece in London for 
than a year and will bring it here 

Among the players are Viola 
Herbert, Marshall Vin- 
Rhoda Beresford, 
Atherton, 
Thomas J. 


played the 
more 
intact. 
Roach, Galwey 
Lionel Bevans, 
Mendel, Venie 
Noel Tearle, 


Cent, 
Esther 
C. Malaidy, 


James 


Donnelly, Warren F. Hill, Phyllis Bir- 
kett and others. The play suggests 
somewhat of the theme of “Bunty Pulls 
the Strings.” Old man J/obson, a shop- 
keeper with three marriageable daugh- 
ters, decides to marry off two of them, 
keeping Maggie, the eldest, to look after 


things generally for him. Maggie how- 
ever picks out a man in the shop, pro- 
to him and marries him out of 
much to the disgust of her father 
look upon the 


starts husband in 


poses 
hand, 
who down 
assistant. She 
business in opposition to her father 
away all the old gentleman’s 


Then she 


and _ sisters, 
her 
and 
they take 
best customers 
marry off her sisters to members of the 
upper finally takes the old 
man into business with her and her hus- 


proceeds to 
and 


classes 


band with the provision that he shall be 
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a silent partner. There is plenty of fun 


in this situation. 


The Columbia’s big nine-act vatude 
ville bill, starting Monday 
has as a headliner H[ermine Shone and 
a notable cast, including Glen Anders 
1 “Mary Ann,” 
episodes, by Harold Clark and Enimet 


alternoon, 


a poetic fantasy in seven 


Devoy. It is an allegory of a girl’s 
life, from the cradle to the cradle. It is 
in the class of “I’verywoman,” “Experi- 
ence” and the other successful “moral 
ities.” Hermine Shone, who plays Mary 
Ann, is one of the best known actresses 
in vaudeville. In her support are Louis 
Calhern, formerly with The Players in 
St. Louis; Thomas V. Morrison, John 
Fisher, Muriel Johns, Ethel Tomes and 
Earl Wallace. Other numbers include 
Al and Fanny Stedman, 

many musical comedies, in t 
Clarence 


features of 
heir famous 
““ bd al 2? Ol els e ] 
piano-capers ; iver ant 
Georgie Olf in “Discontent,” a one-act 
play by Hugh Herbert; Estelle Went- 
worth, the American prima donna; Wal- 
ter Brower, the jolly jester; the Four 


Th 
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RR« adings, ensatt nal 11k olk rs of human 


beings: Britt Wood, t he juvenile jester 


and harmonica virtuoso: Beeman and 
\nderson, roller skaters, and the Or- 
phe | vel VW“ ek] 

’ 
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Tovers of ragtime music will be treat 
ed to a repertory of the very best 
compositions in that kind at the Grand 
Opera House next week, beginning with 
fonday’s matinee. The New Orleans 
Creole Ragtime Band, the original or- 
ganization of its kind, will be the star 
feature of the vaudeville programme. 
it will give everything, old and new, 
with all the speed possible to syncopated 
melody, Otto Koerner and company 
will appear in a skit called “The Auto- 
mobile Broker,” while Gaylord and 
Lanceton will offer a sketch called “On 
and Off.” 
known acrobats and tumblers. Other 
attractive numbers are: the Misses Nel- 
son, maids of melody; Barber and Jack- 
“A Man, a Maid and a Piano;” 


La Toy’s models; 


Heras and Preston are well 


son in 


Hickok and Cage in 
songs and dances, and new animated 
and comedy pictures. 
J 


? 


Director Loebel, with his company of 
German players, will present the com- 
edy, “What Will the Neighbors Say?” 
at the Victoria theater next Sunday eve- 
ning. The piece has had a big success 
in Berlin and more recently in Mil- 
waukee. It belongs to the epoch of the 
“Biedermeierzeit” and is at once humor- 
ous and romantic. The patrons of the 
German drama should be very much 
pleased with this performance. 

ot 

An Edward E. Rose drama will hold 
the boards at the American theater next 
week, beginning with the Sunday mat- 
inee. The name of it is “The Daughter 
of Mother Machree.”” In some respects 
the production recs rel the humor and 
tenderness of Pa ays of the late Fd 
ward Harrigan. Miss Mae Desmond 
will appear in the leading role of 
Sallie O'Brien. It has grace and humor 
too. The scenes are laid on the East 
Side of New York and are characterized 
by all « 


mantic realism. The American’s clientele 


of Edward Rose’s inter< sting, ro- 


may he relied upon to rally to this 
latest masterpiece of their playwrighting 
favorite. 
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The Symphony’s Week 

There are to be no symphony con 
certs this week. The next of the sym- 
phony series will be given Friday and 
Saturday, December 12 and 13. Mrs 
H. H. A. Beach, the celebrated Ameri- 
can woman composer and pianist, will 
be the soloist. Mrs. 
with the orchestra her 


Beach will play 
concerto for 
piano, in C-sharp minor. She has given 
this work with several of the important 
symphony orchestras, but never before 
in St. Louis. 

Conductor Max Zach has prepared a 
very attractive programme for the Pop 
concert at the Odeon, Sunday afternoon, 
Lazelle, 


with Miss Rena M. soprano, 


soloist—her first appearance here. If 
the press comments on her singing from 
Boston, Chicago and other music cen- 
ters mean anything, the symphony man- 
avement has secured an artist of ex- 
ceptional merit. She has been the solo 
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Unquestionably that factor which is paramount in 
winter travel to 


FLORIDA 


is the 


Seminole Limited 
of the 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


Iv. St. Louis - 11:20 p.m 
Ar. Birmingham - 5:25 p.m 
Jacksonville - 7:55 a.m, 


All-steel and electric lighted 
Sun-Parlor Observation Cars 


(exclusive feature) 
Chair Cars 


Coaches 


Sleeping Cars 
Dining Cars 


Tickets, reservations, descriptive literature, ete, gladly given upon 
request. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


CITY TICKET OFFICE: 324 North Broadway 


Telephones: Olive 2032; Central S4 


tr. D, MILILER, Division Passenger Agent 
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You look here to find others, 
and others look here to find you. 


With present low rates, can you 
afford to be without Bell Service? 


and Telephone Company 
414 Locust St. 


Olive 12000 
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soprano of the celebrated First Presby- 
terian choir, in New York, under Dr. 
William Carl, and also of the ehoir 
of Temple Emanuel, under Max Spicker. 
Her voice is a brilliant coloratura so- 
prano with a range from F below middle 
C to F in alt. It is unusually rich and 
full for a high soprano. 

The famous aria of the Queen of the 
Night, from Mozart’s “Magic Flute,” 
which Miss Lazelle will sing with or- 
chestral accompaniment, is seldom heard 
because of its difficulties. It was writ- 
ten by Mozart for his early love, Sophie 
Wenzel (later his sister-in-law) who 
had a voice of phenomenal range. It 
lies largely above the staff and goes 
four times to F in alt, and is a most 
brilliant number. Edgar Stillman Kelley, 
who conducted the first St. Louis per- 
formance of his suite, “Aladdin,” at a 
recent symphony concert, will probably 
be in St. Louis to hear his composition 
under the baton of Conductor Zach. The 
other “first-time” number on the Pop 
programme is by an American composer, 
Louis James Boulter, of Philadelphia. 
lis performance will be the first by any 
orchestra. Other numbers are German’s 
Coronation march from “Henry VIII;” 
Procession of the Knights of the Holy 





A Bank Examiner 
Will Tell You 


tnat the character of any 
financial institution is a re- 
flection of the personnel of 
its Board of Directors. 


When you choose this Bank 
the following Directorate is your 
assurance that your best interests 
are most carefully protected. 


WILLIAM K. BIXBY 
JOSEPH D. BASCOM 
ROBERT S. BROOKINGS 
AUGUST A. BUSCH 
|. LIONBERGER DAVIS 
JOHN T. DAVIS 
JOHN D. FILLEY 
S. W. FORDYCE 
JOHN FOWLER 
HENRY C. HAARSTICK 
ROBT. McK. JONES 
W. A. LAYMAN 
EDWARD MALLINCKRODT 
N. A. McMILLAN 
JOHN F. SHEPLEY 
GEO. W. SIMMONS 
THOS, H. WEST 


St. Louis Union Bank 


Fourth and Locust 


Checking Accounts-Savings Accounts 
Certificates of Deposit 
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Grail, by Wagner; four Grieg songs 
with piano—‘‘The First Primrose,” ‘‘The 
Way of the World,” “Im Kahn (In the 
3oat) and Ein Traum (The Dream): 
Weber-Berlioz’s “Invitation to the 
Dance.” 


Tuesday evening, January 9, the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Max Zach, will give a concert at the 
Missouri Athletic Association. The as- 
sisting artist will be Miss Sarame Ray- 
nolds, dramatic soprano, American 
prima donna, who will appear three 
times on the programme—twice with 
orchestral accompaniment, and in a 
group of songs with piano accompani- 
ment. The programme is: March, “Pomp 
and Circumstance,” by Elgar; Overture 
to “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” by 
Nicolai; Recitative and Aria, “Ritorna 
Vincitor” from “Aida,” by Verdi; Pre- 
lude to “Lohengrin,” by Wagner; Three 
Dances from “Henry VIII,” by German; 
Aria, “Suicidio” from ‘La Gioconda,” 
by Ponchielli; Marche Slave, Tschai- 
kowsky; a group of songs and Shep- 
herd’s Hey, by Grainger. 
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Chamber Music in St. Louis 

Chamber music concerts are con- 
spicuous by their rareness this , car, and 
if it were not for the efforts of Mr. 
Frederick Fischer and his colleagues, 
Messrs. Olk, Waechtler, Kielsmeier and 
Pleier, there would have been none at 
all. These gentlemen will give their 
second concert next Monday evening, 
January 8th, in the Sheldon auditorium, 
and will play the Grieg Quartet in G 
minor, the Glazounow Quartet, a suite 
in five movements, and finally the 
Brahms Double Concerto for violin, 
cello and piano. This is an unusually 
strong programme and can be recom- 
mended to all lovers of intimate rausic. 
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Morse School of Expression 


Anniversary 

The tenth anniversary of the Morse 
School of Expression will be com- 
memorated by a course of three dra- 
matic recitals given by S. H. Clark, 
Ph. B., of Chicago University, under 
the auspices of the alumni association 
and students of the school at the Wed- 
nesday club auditorium, on January 12- 
13. The first will be Friday evening at 
8:15 on Edmond Rostand’s “Cyrano de 
3ergerac,” with introductory remarks by 
Mr. Percival Chubb. The second will 
be Saturday morning at 10:30—"Inter- 
pretation of the Printed Page.” On Sat- 
urday night Mr. Clark will give his 
famous lecture on “Xing Lear” in which 
he interprets the principal characters and 
through analyses shows the source and 
relation of their acts. This is the lec- 
ture that he recently gave at the me- 
morial celebration at Stratford-on-Avon, 
when it was said to surpass anythine 
that had been given there since Ellen 
Terry's discourse on  Shakespeare’s 
heroines. Mr. Clark has lectured ex- 
tensively and aside from his scholarly 
qualifications for the work his voice and 
manner are exceedingly pleasing. This 
undertaking is in keeping in every way 
with the excellence of the Morse School. 
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Week Beginning Next Sun. Night 
$1.00 MAT. WED. Sat. Mat., 25¢ to 
$1.50; Nights, 50c to $2.00. 


JEFFERSO 


The Messrs. Shubert Present the Most Tuneful of all Viennese Operettas, 


The Blue Paradise 


With a Cast of Metropolitan Players and a Chorus That Can Sing 
and Dance 











SHUBERT Ks Beginning Next Sun. Night 


$1.00 MATS., Wed., Sat. Nights, 50c 
ARRIC 


to $1.50. 
Messrs. Shubert Present 


HOBSON’S CHOICE 


The Merry Leap Year Farce-Comedy That Ran for One Year at the 
Comedy Theater in New York City. 





POP CONCERT 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3:15 
25c—Popular Prices—50c 


ST. LOUIS 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA Soloist — RENA LAZELLE — S: prano 


ae 7 cea Miss Lazelle is a brilliant color- 
MAX ZACH, Conductor. | 2tu’a soprano, with a voice ; of 
mass ; canna phenomenal range and great purity. 

An extraordinarily attractive or- 
chestral program will include Edgar 
Stillman Kelley’s Chinese Suite, 
“Aladdin.” 














COLUM BIA— Orpheum Vaudeville 22 50” 


ALICE BERT 


EIS oo FRE N CH Kramer & Kent, Alexander Kids, 


with Joseph Miomeyes and Corps de | Richard Wheeler & Gertrude Dolan, 
» 1 ‘ r e z 
Ballet in “Halleween Lunette Sisters, Orpheum Weekly. 


CHARLES GRAPEWIN Mats., 10e to 50c. Eves., 10e to 75e. 


supported by Anna Chance 


Marshall Montgomery, assisted by 
Edna Courtnay 








STANDARD puvatesaue 
The Lid Litters 


With HARRY LANG 


Extra—ORA ENTAL—The Great Dancer 
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OPERA HhOUS= 


GRAND 14 - 9fig 
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Stesting Monday, Jar. 8 and Week 

The New Orleans Creole Ragtime Band, with Southern meiodies which 
are pleasing. Otto Koerner & Co, will present a comedy sketch, » ane 
Automobile Broker.” Another amusing sketch entitled, “On and Off, will 
be offered by Gaylord & Lancton. Heras & Preston, well-known acrobatic 
tumblers. The Misses Nelson, dainty maids of melody. Barber & Jackson, 
a man, a maid and a piano. La’Toys Models, vaudeville’s prettiest offering. 
Riekek & Gage, songs and dances. Animated Weekly and Comedy Pictures. 











EVENINGS & SUNDAY MATINEE 
AMERICAN i0-25-20-60 
MATS., TUES., THURS. & SAT., 25 
Starting Next Sunday Matinee and Week: Leffler & Bratton present the 
New Irish-American Comedy Drama, 


THE DAUGHTER OF MOTHER MACHREE 


By Edward E. Rose, Author of “The Rosary.” It has the freshness of the 
Shamrock and charm of the Wild Irish Rose. “The Play Worth 
While; Please Bring Your Smile.” 




















It was 


Marts and Money 


a quiet, recupcerati 
a market on the Stock Ex 
New York. Phe secondary 


downward movement was devoid 


Ing sort of 
cl inp in 
of dis- 
for 


quieting incidents. The quotations 


prominent industrial and copper stocks 


suffered losses of three to five points. 
United Steel 
from 109% to 10334; the present price is 


States common relapsed 


106%. The recent bottom quotation was 
1004. Talk in Wall Street brokerage 
circles was mostly of the pessimistic 


variety, Just as it always is after a big 


decline. Those chaps cannot get over 
the habit of being “bearish” at the 
hottom,-and “bullish” at the top. They 
gossiped about the danger of strike 
troubles, peace notes, and reports of a 
sudden falling off in the demand for 
steel products. No note was taken of 


the probability that the outcropping of 
had 
the 
The unfavorable turn 


untoward factors been pretty well 


“discounted” in violent smash of 
two weeks ago. 
in the steel mills was undoubtedly the 
result of peace conjectures, as well as 
of the establishment of embargoes on 
shipments by several railroad companies. 


A little lull 


won't serious 


four weeks 
The 
steel producers are in excellent condi- 
They booked a 
and that at the highest prices on 
We told 
that deliveries 
tracts for will not be 
until the second half of 1918. 
Stock Ex- 
change transfers were not impressively 
large in the past week. The 
was under the 800,000-share mark. In 


for three or 


do harm. leading 


tion. are long time 
ahead, 
record. are on reliable au- 


thority on present con- 


steel rails made 


The daily aggregates of 
average 


pre-war times, a daily total of 800,000 
shares used to be regarded as a good 
run of business, but opinion in this re- 
spect has been materially changed since 
the spring of 1915. The next week or 
two will see the crossing of the 1,000,000- 
share mark again, for there are no indi- 
cations, as yet, that the dear public is 
“swear off” on account of the 
There still 
for 


about to 
recent little unpleasantness. 
are big piles of money available 
gambling, or, better to say, speculation 
in Wall Street’s When I 
dropped into a broker’s office the other 
day I found it badly crowded, and the 
order clerks seemed to be earning their 
salaries. The idea obtains, of 
among purchasers, that the end of the 


market. 


course, 


European struggle yet is a long distance 
off, that “Steel common” will be 
150 other in 1917, 
railroad stock 
fine lift, that hundreds of millions of 
im- 


worth 
that 
given a 


time or 
will shortly be 


some 


dollars of additional gold will be 
ported, and that om exports and for- 
eign credit balance will set new high 
records in the new year. For the cleven 
months ended November 30, the excess 
of exports stands at $2,800,000,000; for 
the full year, the figures can reasonably 
be placed at $3,200,000,000. 
Wonderful? Should say so. 


as these clearly imply 


Records 
such that the 
economic hegemony of the world has 
been transferred to the United States, 
and that permanently. No mistake about 
that. During the calendar year 1916 
we have received $682,000,000 gold from 
from 
the 


principally 


Adding 


nations, 
France. 


foreign 


England and 


REEDY’S 


$92,000,000 drawn from our own mines, 


the total gain in gold amounts to 


$774,000,000 This sum justifies — th 
creation of additional credit of approxi 
mately $4,000,000,000. The grand total 
of ycllow metal received since the out 
break of the war now stands at over 
$1,100,009,000. Some financial. authori- 
tics in New York lately opined that 


the appointment of the Bank of Eng- 
land as the Federal 
Jank of New York is likely to reduce 


the inflow of gold from now on, owing 


agent of Reserve 


to the probability that additional large 
amounts of British, French and other 
Allied bonds and notes will be trans- 
ferred to America. In my judgment, 


this expectation will not be fulfilled, at 
least not in any important degree. The 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York will 
purchase first-class 
commercial paper in the British 
ket. It will be recalled that the Bank 
of France pursued a policy of this kind 
in London during the South African 
War, and that the resultant profits were 
The New York institution 
intends to establish close 
also with other leading banks in Europe 
There can be no serious 


ereatly prefer to 


mar- 


cnormous. 
connections 


and elsewhere. 
objection to financial imperialism of this 
kind. It is in line with economic ten- 
dencies, not solely in the United States, 
but throughout the world. The nations 
are drawing together, both economically 


and politically. 


the New 
York money market in the final week 
of 1916, Call funds were obtainable at 
3 to 4 per cent, that is, against loans 
the 
under existing Wall Street conditions. 


There were no flurries in 


which lenders considered desirable 
For six months, the rates were 4 to 44% 
With 
velopments in monetary markets, opin- 
Some 


per cent. regard to future de- 
ions are decidedly at variance. 
bankers look for a further gradual rise 
in the value of loanable funds; others 
My 
personal view is that no material changes 
will be recorded in the first half of 1917, 
but that a 
tendency will become apparent in the 


think that rates should go lower. 


more pronounced upward 


second half. Foreign securities already 
reflect the advancing value of money in 
highly interesting manner. The Anglo- 
French 5s, due in 1920, are quoted at 
93'4, or at a price indicating a net yield 
of 6.97 cent; American Foreign 
Securities 5s, due in 1919, and amply 


per 


backed by first-class collateral, yield 6.03 
per cent at the ruling price of 975%. 
United Kingdom 5%s, recently floated in 
America, yield approximately 6.10 per 
cent at the present quotations of 97% 
and 9814. The 6 per cent bonds of the 
City of Paris can be bought at a price 
netting 7.15 per cent; Russian Govern- 
ment 6'4 per cent notes, at a price net- 
ting 6.80 per cent, and Canadian Goy- 
5s, at price netting 5.10 per 
cent. In time the financial re- 
adjustment in Europe and other parts 
of the world will exert its influences 
also in the United States, to a greater 
or less extent. There can be no possible 


ernment 


due 


escape from this conclusion. In this con- 
nection, it should be borne in mind that 


the current quotations for leading 


American bonds still are more or less 


under the high records of nine or ten 


years This must be considered 


ago. 
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Start the New Year 
by Opening a 
Mercantile Sav. ngs Account 


@ Your Mercantile Savings Account 
should be opened on or before January 
5th —it will then draw interest from 
January Ist. 


@ Your savings in the Mercantile will be 
under U. S. Government protection. As 
a member of the Federal Reserve System, 
the Mercantile Trust Company is subject 
to the same supervision and examinations 
as National Banks. 
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U.S.GOVERNMENT 
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Central National Bank 


SEVENTH AND OLIVE STREETS 








Capital $1 ,000,000.00 Deposits $10,500,000.00 


COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 








Three Per Cent Interest Paid on Savings Accounts 
and Time Certificates of Deposits 























Style in Overcoats is 


our strong point! 
And it’s the point you’re looking for! 


See our wonderful $17 line—and the splendid assortment at 
higher prices. Yes—style is certainly a strong point, here! 


Mackey’s & Spiro’s 


517-519 Olive Street 
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quite remarkable, in the face of un- 
precedented receipts of foreign gold. 
Nor must it be ignored that the prin- 


ipal railroad stocks are quoted at fig- 
below the top levels 
Atchison common, for 
example, sold at 125 six years ago. It is 
10414 at present, though 
the stock is worth intrinsically, 
than it ever has been 
ganization of the property some eighteen 
Other notable instances in 
point are Baltimore & Ohio common 
and preferred, Chicago, M. & St. Paul 
Chicago & Northwestern 
common and preferred, Illinois Central, 
Louisville & Nashville, New York Cen- 
tral, Pacific 
and Union 
Pennsylvania is selling at 595%, 
in 1902, 
was the 


ures substantially 
of former years. 


rated at only 
more, 
since the reor- 


years ago. 


preferred, 


Pennsylvania, Southern 


Pacific common and _ pre- 
ferred. 
the par value being $50; 
the yearly dividend rate 
as it is to-day, that is, 6 per cent, the 
Evidently, we 


when 
saine 


stock was priced at 85. 
already being affected in inobtrusive 
fashion by the financial strain on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

The new Wabash Railroad Co. 
initiated payments on its preferred “A” 
stock by declaring a quarterly rate of 1 
per cent. The next quarterly rate will 
probably be 1% per cent, it being known 
that the company will show something 
like $5,000,000 surplus income, after pay- 
for the fiscal year 
There’s $46,200,000 


fixed 5 


are 


has 


ment of fixed charges, 
ending June 30, 1917. 
preferred “A” outstanding; the 
per cent is non-cumulative, which means 
that it need not be paid unless the board 
sees fit to authorize that amount. The 
$48,720,000 “B” preferred carries also a 
cent non-cumulative dividend, and 
into “A” preferred and 
common after August 1, 1918. It is rea- 
sonable to believe that the common 
hares should eventually be highly pop- 


5 per 
is convertible 


ular 
currently quoted at 15%. 

The International Paper Co. 
clared a quarterly dividend of 1% per 
its preferred stock, which is 
cent per annum. 

declared ; 
The latter 


several 


as a promising speculation. It is 
has de- 


cent on 
entitled to 6 per 
months ago, 1 
ago, 50 
effective for 
now wrestling 
accumulated 


Three 
per cent was 
six months cents. 
amount had been 
years. The 
with the problem of paying 
unpaid dividends aggregating 33% per 
The preferred stock is selling at 
mighty tine 


company is 


cent. 
105, which would 
The common, which was up to 
now be 


seem a 


figure. 


751%4 on November 10, can 
bought at 48; it has received nothing 
whatever since 1899. 
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Finance in St. Louis. 
The quotations for investment stocks 


maintained in the 








are firmly local mar- 
Literature On 


FREE tenon Susecs FREE 


If interested write for Free 
Economic Literature, per- 
taining to Direct Legisla- 
tion, Public Ownership or 
Single Tax. Please state in 
which subject you are 
especially interested. 

F. H. MONROE, President 


Henry George Lecture Association 
538 So. Dearborn St., Chicago Ill. 
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ket. There’s no disposition to make 


haste in liquidation. Owners feel satis- 
fied with prospects and returns on their 
invested capital.” They are not 


substantial 


appre 
hensive of declines. They 
enlarge their holdings at favorable op 
portunities. It is manifest that specula- 
tive holdings against margin are not of 
important dimensions. They are prob- 
than they 


The proportion of 


ably smaller ever have been 
in times of “booms.” 
cash holdings is strikingly or rather ex- 
ceptionally large, not only in St. Louis, 
Lut all over the country. This fact ac- 
counts to a great extent for the re- 


siliency of prices, sharp recoveries, and 


widely prevailing indifference to bad 
breaks, from time to time, in the values 
of doubtful or overbought issues. Ex- 


perienced investors have been taught that 
there is little or no risk in taking hold 
of intrinsically valuable stock certificates 
quoted at prices netting remunerative 
rates and giving 


some speculative profit in the future. 


assurance, withal, oi 


National Bank of Commerce continues 
in active inquiry at advanced prices. The 
week’s total of transfers was nearly one 
hundred shares. Prices paid varied from 
109.50 to 110. 
suggests rising 
crease in the dividend rate, 
been 6 per cent per annum in the past 
year. In 1915, the stock sold at as low 
a figure as 93% Mer- 
cantile Trust brought 350, after deduc- 
tion of the dividend. Fifteen St. 
Union Trust were sold at 360, and ten 
State National, at 200. 
gets a dividend of 16 per cent; the 


The action of the stock 
expectations of an in- 


which has 


Ten shares of 
Louis 


The former stock 
lat- 
ter, one of 8 per cent. 


National Candy common still plays a 
prominent part in the daily 
The week's numerous transactions were 
effected at 19 to 19.25, 
no important changes. 


sessions. 
prices showing 


There were no 


official dealings in the preferred shares. 


Forty Hamilton-Brown Shoe brought 
146.50, ex the special dividend of 2 per 
cent; five International Shoe 
105; one hundred and ten Consolidated 
Coal, 12 and 13, twenty shares, 15 and 
16, and one hundred shares, 17 and 18 
Five Ely-Walker D. G. first preferred 
were disposed of at 112; twenty General 
Rooting $1,000 St. 
Louis Brewing Association 6s, at 75.50, 
Central Coal & 
United Railways issues were 


common, 


preferred, at 101; 


and twenty Coke con- 
mon, at 53. 
the general +s sell- 
ing at and the 
stock at 15.12% and 15.25. Some St 
Louis & Suburban general 5s were sold 
at 72.75. rated at 7876 som 


eight or nine months ago. 


rather “soft,” 


59.75 and 60, 


again 
preferred 


They were 


* 
+." 


Latest Quotations. 


Bid. Asked. 

Boatmen’s Bank .... 110 1121 
Merchants-Laclede Nat... 287 
Nat. Bank of Commerce 108% 00 
Third Nat. Bank . ZB2% 235 
Chippewa Bank .. :. B50 - 
United Railways com 4, A% 

7 See ; 15% 16 

RO) 6G wicks nccce 60% 61 
K. C. Home Tel. 5s 94 a 
Union Sand & Material §7% 84 
Ely & Walker 2d pfd 90 
International Shoe com 103%, 105 

do pfd. 109 11014 
Central Coal & ¢ ‘oke com 54 56 
Grantie-Bimetallic cabs 75 
American Bakery com 10% 

do 6s ...... . ae 101% 
Hamilton- Brown 140 146 
National Candy com 19% 20 
Chicago Ry. Equipment 106 110 
Wagner Electric ...... u 350 















The Unit Plan 
PTET S idl 
-E lectric , 
Lilt and Poweré. 


tising by first increasing 

your Sales. 

PEER GE 
Na SPOS REQUIRED S erVv ite e he are 
RESIDENCE CUSTOMERS i 
Union Electric Light and Power oR 


We are not interested in 
BRITT CREATIVE ADVERTISING SERVICE 


how much you want to 
Creators of ‘‘The Unit Plan” Walnut—Ninth, St. Louis. 
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All the late Cloth 
and Paper Bound 


BOOKS *: 


Books can be found 


Roeder’s Book Stere 


703 Locust Street 








Safety Plus— 


This Company is under the rigid supervision of the Bank 
Commissioner of Missouri and the Clearing House of St. P 
Louis and the Stockholders of the Company itself. This in- 
sures the strongest possible guarantee of the continuous 
safety of its methods and the steady integrity of its man- 
agement. 





2% Interest on Checking Accounts. 
3% Interest on Savings Accounts. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


FOURTH and PINE 
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Answers to Inquirtes. 
OMEGA, St. Louis.—Chicago & Alton 
preferred has shown considerable actiy 
ity in recent weeks, owing, mostly, to tl 


increasing interest in low-priced stocks 
of this class and the property’s improy 
ing finances. The present price of 30 
compares with a low notch of 11% in 
February, 1915. It is conceivable that 
the stock may advance to 50 before long, 
given a continuation of favorable condi- 
tions in general, There are no divi- 
dends in sight, however. ‘The company 
had hard sledding in the last five years, 
and was compelled to lean heavily on 
the supporting financial arm of the 
Union Pacific, which owns the control- 
ling interest. For 1916-17 the statement 
should disclose a surplus after all fixed 
charges. If you wish to buy, do so with 
the intention of making a speculative 
turn, or of holding for a year or two. 
The last dividend, paid in 1911, was 2 
Prior to that time, 4. per 
cent was paid for about seven years. 
The preferred sold at 85!4 twelve years 


per cent. 


ago. 

S. S. W., Oswego, Kan.—It is not be- 
lieved in Wall Street that the regular 
dividend on American Smelting & Ke- 
fining common will be raised from 6 to 
7 per cent in the near future. This not- 
withstanding, the possibility of such ac- 
tion must not be overlooked. Seven per 
cent was paid in 1906, and 7!4 per cent 
in 1907. The company is earning ap- 
proximately 30 per cent on the common, 
after the 7 per cent on the preferred. 
The common sold at 12334 on November 
21. It would be in accord with prec- 
edents if the price were to rally several 
points more, say to about 112 at least. 
The current figure is 10334. 

Risk, St. Louis.—Baldwin Locomo- 
tive common is quoted at 5834. 
rated at 154% on October 23, 1915, and 
at 11854 last January. A few days ago 
The stock can- 


It was 


sales were made at 52. 
not be considered a dangerous purchase 
between 55 and 62, despite the absence 
of dividends. It paid 2 per cent in 
1912, in 1913, and in 1914. One per 
cent was paid in 1915. In 1912, the top 
price was 6034; in 1913, it was 53%. It 
is estimated that the company could dis- 
burse at least 8 per cent per annum 
under existing conditions. Besides, 
there’s gratifying growth in the regular 
locomotive business. It is probable that 
14 per cent will be earned in 1916 from 
ordinary equipment orders alone. Add 
to your holdings in case of another dip 
of a few points. 

FINANCIER, Quincy, I1l1—The common 
stock of the Union Pacific Railway Co. 
is well worth 147, the ruling price, in 
view of the regular 8 per cent and extra 
2 per cent declarea isi 1916. Ten per 
cent is most likely to come forth also in 
1917, the company earning about 20 per 
cent on the common, after the 4 per 
cent on the preferred. It would be quite 
in order, I think, if the price of the 
common were to advance to 165 before 
May 1. Placing the dividend rate at 10 
per cent, purchasers at 147 get 6.80 per 
cent net on their funds. At 165, the 
yield would still be in excess of 6 per 
cent. Union Pacific is being absorbed 
right along for the account of shrewd 


investors. 
STEADY READER, Cleveland, O.—Cannot 
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commend purchases of Crucible Steel 
low level of 


r 
common even at the present 
62. It receives no dividends, and is not 
While the 


fteen months 


likely to receive any in 1917 
stock sold at 109 


ago, it must not be 


about 
forgotten that it 


never sold at a better price than 25% in 


the 1901-14 period, both inclusive. In 
1914, the high point was 17, the low 
point, 11144. Practically the same ex- 
tremes were recorded in 1913, Of course, 
you might be able to gather fifteen or 
twenty points by buying it at 52 for a 
vamble, especially in case hopes of an 


carly peace go glimmering. 
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New Books Received 


Pitot AND Orner SuHort Stories by Harry 
Plunket Greene. New York: MacMillan & 
Co.; $2.00. 

A number of very interesting stories written 
around the exploits of a cunning old dog. En- 
tertaining to young and old. Profuscly illus- 


trated, 


Nine Poems From A VALETUDINARIAN by 
Donald Evans. Philadelphia: Nicholas” L. 
Brown; $1.00. 

Non-Futurist pocms, in a = sober, reverent 
Vell 
Vie pe Borpeaux by Pitts Sanborn.  Phila- 
delphia: Nicholas L. Brown; $1.00, 

A book of free verse by the musical critic of 
the New York “Globe” in) which he inter- 
prets old Bordeaux in the hour of war. Tle 
shows the spirit of France—unafraid, _ filled 
with the joy of living yet indifferent to death. 


EnGLann’s Wortp Empire Alfred Tloyt 
Granger. Chicago and-London: Open Court 
Publishing Co.; $1.50. 

The author contends that the present world 
war really arose from a deep-rooted fear that 
the Slavs would overrun and dominate western 
Europe, and that this fear is unfounded. Ile 
divides his book into two parts—the upbuilding 
of Great Britain, and England in the twentieth 
century—and secks to show how England es- 
tablished her empire, and that she has always 
protected the nationality of weaker states. His 
argument is weakened by his frank admission 
that of English descent and of English sym- 
pathies he has consulted only English authori- 
tics, or at most, those of Anglo-Saxon aiicestry. 
Indexed. 


ListEN! THe Seconp “ONcE Over” Book by 
Rex H.*Lampman, published by the author. 
Portland Hotel, Portland, Oregon: Paper; 75 
cents, 

A second winnowing of a number of ‘“free- 
prose” pastels contributed by Mr. Lampman to 
that excellent daily paper “‘The Oregon Jour- 
nal.” Some of these pieces have been re- 
printed in “The Mirror.””’ They are in many 
moods on many themes, mostly upon incidents 
on the streets or in the daily news. They 
are poctical, if not poetry—humorous, pathetic, 
mildly didactic along liberal lines—always palpi- 
tant with human interest. They should dupli- 
cate the success of Mr. Lampman’s first ‘Once 
Over’’ book. 


A Reporter’s Linco“tn by Walter B. Stevens. 
Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis. 

An edition limited to six hundred copies. 
Mr. Stevens has gathered the contents of this 
volume in the places where Lincoln lived, from 
men and women who knew the emancipator 
before and after he attained national promi- 
nence, The book is anecdotic—it has the simple 
homely flavor of its human subject. It tells of 
the man, Duff Armstrong, who was acquitted of 
murder by Lincoln’s use of an almanac, 
which, Armstrong assured Mr. Stevens, was 
not “faked” for the occasion; of the burlesque 
of a duel between Lincoln and Shields at 
Alton over political articles written by a young 
lady; of the “New Party” of the 50’s; of the 
big lawyers on the Eighth Circuit; of the 
reporting of the Lincoln-Douglas debate by 
Ex-Congressman Robert R. Hitt; of Lincoln’s 
pardons of soldier boys. It contains many 
letters from the collection of Mr. W. K. 
Bixby. The book is a marvelous compact of 
Lincolnana gathered by Mr. Stevens when 
correspondent-at-large for the ‘Globe-Demo- 
erat” under the late Joseph B. MeCullagh. 
Here surely is such reporting as we do not see 
in the newspapers nowadays. 

Matvatoca by Serafin and Joaquin Alvarez 
Quintero, New York: Doubleday-Page Co.; 
suc, 

_The plays of the Quintero brothers enjoy 
wide popularity in Spain, Italy, France and 
Germany, yet this is the first to be translated 
into English. It was first produced by the 
famous Guerrero-Mendoza company in 1911- 
1912. No. 19 of the Drama League series of 
plays. 
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When passing behind a street car, look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 
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Budweiser 


AMERICAS 
FAVORITE BEVERAGE 


ORE Budweiser is 
used in American 
homes than any 

other two brands of bot 
tled beer combined. This 
proves that its quality, pur- 
ity, mildness and exquisite 
flavor are recognized every- 
where. 





Visitors to St Louis are courteously 
invited to inspect our plant — 
covers 142 acres 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
ST. LOVIS- U.S.A 
The Beer for the Home, 
Hotel, Club and Cafe 















































Gray Hair Restored 


You are only as old as you look 


Walnutta Hair Stain Does It 


Not sticky, not greasy, always ,right 
Send for free trial 


2208 Clark Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Sold by every dealer 
Howard E. Nichols, 

















The Problem Solved 
“Where to £0 


‘“‘CICARDI’ 
To-night.” 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT 


95 Under Cover and 
Open Air 
WINTER GARDEN 
A. J. CICARDI 














INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED 
on cash and royalty basis. Patents 
secured., Models, experimental work 
and contract manufacturing. Inven- 
tors, manufacturers, investors and 
promoters are invifed to call and 
examine our model display. Or write 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., Desk R. M.,, 
2048-49-49a Railway Exchange, St. 


Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Yards for City Delivery: 
920 Market St. Saint Louis 





Louis, Mo. Phone, Olive 4236. 
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The Almetal Steam Washing Machine 


Equipped with three position wringer as_ illus- 
trated above. The gas burner heats the water quickly 
and the clothes are boiled and washed clean in ten 
minutes for each filling. An automatic device lifts 
the clothes out of the hot water ready for wringing, 
they are steamed, sterilized and purified. There is 
no room for disease germs to lurk in the washer. It 
is of polished copped construction, easy to keep per- 
fectly clean and is power operated. 


Automatic Instantaneous 
Water Heater 


Rinsing the clothes is another simple task, for the 
Automatic Instantaneous Water Heater fills the rinse 
tubs quickly with hot water. 


| The Gas Heated Laundry Dryer 


evaporates all the moisture from the clothes with 
clean, pure air which is heated to a high tempe:ature 
by the heat from the gas laundry stove attached. 
The clothes come out white as snow and far cleaner 
than if they were exposed to the dust of the basement 
or to the soot-laden air out in the yard. Your Gas 
Laundry Dryer makes you independent of the weath- 
er conditions. Clothes dry perfectly in any kind of 
weather, winter as well as summer. 


The Simplex Gas Ironer 
handles all the flat work, such as center pieces, table- 
cloths, napkins, pillow-cases, sheets and such. It 
irons them smoothly and quickly without the friction 
or danger of tearing that flat work encounters in the 
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old-fashioned way. 





ifAll the former dislike and dread of washday and its ( 
cares are removed by these efficient machines that wash the 
clothes better and don’t tear them—dry the clothes quicker 
and cleaner—and make ironing a_ simple task quickly 
completed. 


QUICK MEAL») 


GAS LAUNDRY STOVE 


. 





The sanitary laundry equipped with the above modern a 
time-saving and labor-saving gas appliances is the one in 
which washday is over in half the time formerly consumed. 


Sold on easy monthly payments with your 
gas bill. Demonstrations arranged upon 
request. Ask about our Special January 
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LACLEDE GAS LIGHT COMPANY © 


3517 N. GRAND ELEVENTH and OLIVE = 


1136 N. KINGSHIGHWAY 
2801 GRAVOIS 
4401 CHOUTEAU 
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7106 S. BROADWAY 
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